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WHO’S WHO 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN can claim the record of 
having examined and analyzed more Official Cath- 
olic Directories of the United States than any man 
in all history. He is not content with the Directory 
as it is published each year; he is prompt to anno- 
tate our office copy with each new appointment. 
But now he is disturbed by the happenings in his 
home diocese of Brooklyn, not because of what the 
Bishop of Brooklyn did, but because of what the 
Brooklyn figures do to statistics. . . . GEORGE 
STREATOR tells us that he wrote his article in 
collaboration with John E. Nail, a Harlem real- 
estate broker, and an authority on his subject. Mr. 
Streator is a former college-teacher, former organ- 
izer for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, former manager of The Crisis, organ of 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. He never was a Communist; but, 
as a Socialist, he was so critical of the “line” and 
the leaders that he was almost expelled. He af- 
firms: “Later, I resigned in boredom.”. .. MARY 
FABYAN WINDEATT graduated from the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music, and received the 
Licentiate in Music in Halifax. Then she went to 
California, finally to New York, by that time hav- 
ing become a writer. Now, her articles, short- 
stories, poems and radjg,plays appear in numerous 
magazines. ... MAR M. McLAUGHLIN grad- 
uated from the University of Portland, Oregon, into 
the School of Apologetics at Notre Dame. A secret 
—he is twenty-one and this is his first article. ... 
THEODORE CHANLER was music critic for the 
Boston Herald. He is a composer, having arranged 
the De La Mare Epitaphs for Roland Hayes last 
year, and is preparing a group of next-winter songs 
for Dorothy Maynor. 
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WHAT this country needs, in addition to a mild 
five-cent cigar, is a strong one-hundred per-cent 
Congress. It was a strong Congress that created 
the nation, and a strong Congress can conserve 
what is left of our nation, perhaps can build it up 
again. The Congress ante-dated the executive and 
the judicial departments, and has primary powers 
that neither of the two other branches of Govern- 
ment possesses. When Congress abdicates its powers 
and prerogatives, the nation and our system of 
government is in danger. When Congress is sub- 
servient to the will of an executive, or falls victim 
to the blandishments of an unelected bureaucracy, 
or barters for favors and pork, democracy func- 
tions like a person paralyzed. Many of our troubles 
now trace back to the weakness of the Seventy- 
third Congress. The majority in that Congress may 
not have been aware that they were lavishly sur- 
rendering their rights; many were as sincere as 
they were frenzied in their efforts to explode the 
country out of the depression. But that was a weak 
and a disastrous Congress. Since then, Congress 
has recovered some of its dignity and its sense of 
responsibility. 


FURTHER improvement in the quality of our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators can be effected this year. 
This Autumn, all of the seats in the House are to 
be filled, and another third of the chairs in the 
Senate are to receive elected occupants. These men 
seek votes, but they represent voters. And it is the 
duty of the voters to investigate the characters of 
the men for whom they cast their votes. Are they 
weak in ethics and morals? Are they venal and are 
they traders and are they unprincipled? Are they 
promisers and cheap politicians? Will they sell their 
souls? Or are they men of strength and courage 
and determination, men of intelligence and in- 
tegrity, men who take responsibility seriously, the 
sort of men who are worthy successors of the 
Founding Fathers? The next Congress should be 
composed of patriots. But there is danger that the 
political bosses choose political candidates, and the 
conscientious voters will have none but political 
Representatives and Senators to vote for. That can 
be calamitous. And so, what the country needs, in 
advance of a strong Congress, is a non-partisan 
citizens’ committee in every Congressional district 
to take the measure of every aspirant for Con- 
gress. 


EVERY morning, we know that we shall be sur- 
prised by what the mailman brings. We are daily 
prepared to be shocked and disillusioned. We are 
told that we are what we thought we were not, and 
are not what we wanted to be. For example, we 
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have done our best, through countless months, to 
fight Stalin and Soviet Russia and Communism. 
We prided ourselves on the good whacks we ad- 
ministered to the whole poisonous brood of Marx 
and Engels. Then again, we threw all sorts of heavy 
artillery against Hitler and National Socialism and 
every form of Nazification. We had made a resolu- 
tion never to say a good word in favor of Com- 
munism or Nazism. And we felt sure that we had 
kept our resolution better than we had ever kept 
a pledge made on New Year or Ash Wednesday. 
Then, too, we have said a lot of nice things about 
the Allies, though a number of strong things about 
the duty of the United States. It seems, however, 
from our mail that we are what we think we are 
not. From Paris, a correspondent calling himself 
“An American Friend of France” writes: 

You are so anti-French and anti-English that you 
have become pro-Hitler and pro-Stalin, and conse- 
quently, anti-Catholic. What a pity that your jour- 
nal, which was formerly considered one of the best 
in the United States, has so debased itself that it 
can calmly ignore the atrocities that have been com- 
mitted against Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Fin- 
land. . . . It would be well for you to transfer your 
home offices to German and Russian soil—both will, 
before kicking you out, give you a warm welcome 
as propagandists of their infernal doctrines. 

We are sure we would be “kicked out” of Berlin, 
Moscow and the surrounding areas. But we do not 
intend to transfer our offices to London or Paris. 
We are Americans, sir, and talk straight Ameri- 
canism. But on with the mail. 


WITH unfailing regularity one witness succeeds 
another as to the mythical character of the sup- 
posed happiness of Soviet workers. The latest is 
Spencer Williams, an American writer who recently 
resigned as Moscow representative of the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce of New York, after 
serving there for ten years. Writing from London 
for the New York Times of April 14, Mr. Williams 
quotes the current Soviet wages statistics. At the 
beginning of the Five-Year plan in 1928 the average 
wage was 843 rubles. In 1938 it was 3,232, which 
sounds like a huge advance. But in the same period 
prices of eight essential food staples, kerosene and 
cotton cloth became ten times as expensive. The 
ordinary worker could purchase in 1928 two and 
one-half times more of these items than he could 
in 1938. The 1940 price rise, according to Mr. Wil- 
liams, which occurred simultaneously with the cuts 
in piecework pay rates, means a further drop in 
purchasing power of those Soviet workers who 
are unable to keep pace with the industrial speed- 
up. Queues for textiles and clothing have practi- 
cally ceased, because “there are no longer even 
scanty offerings to queue up for.” And “household 











articles are non-existent.” Russia is a reservoir of 
war materials; a vast cow to be milked by the de- 
votees of Mars. But Stalin must walk warily indeed, 
comments Mr. Williams, if he will hold together his 
heterogeneous and hungry empire. 


THANKS to the clairvoyant powers of Harlem’s 
Madame Tussaud and the journalistic ingenious- 
ness of Arthur Krock, the third-term enigma is at 
last solved. Peering into the future, via the crystal- 
ball route, the New York Times correspondent was 
informed that Mr. Roosevelt will be acclaimed— 
drafted is a better word—at the Chicago convention 
by unanimous voice. So far in the seance, it would 
not have taken a crystal ball to let us in on that. 
In fact, Mr. Krock informed us that he himself, 
with a “this is where I came in,” began to reach for 
his hat, but was told that he had not seen anything 
yet. Out of swirling fumes that typified the seeth- 
ing confusion of the convention—or was it the 
clouds of tobacco smoke—emerged the majestic 
(the qualifier is Mr. Krock’s) head of the Presi- 
dent, thanking his stampeding admirers for their 
confidence, declining the nomination personally, 
but accepting the command for leadership. But 
when the moment arrived for naming the Presi- 
dent’s choice, Mr. Krock kicked over the crystal 
ball (he blamed it on the clairvoyant), and we were 
left out in the cold. It was a novel way of letting us 
know what Mr. Krock thinks will happen in Chi- 
cago, and it gives him a lead for another seance and 
another column. But any cloakroom session in 
Washington would have brought the same result, 
minus the expense of the trip to Harlem. Mr. 
Krock’s column has put us in the proper mental 
state for spiritistic receptivity. We see political 
henchmen scurrying about the country (Can that 
be Ickes way out in California?) feeling the public 
pulse; chances of third reelection are auspicious; 
and magnanimously putting aside personal prefer- 
ence, the President finally accepts the people’s man- 
date. But there, we, too, have kicked over the crys- 
tal ball! 


STARTLING, when you discover them, are the 
changes which take place unnoticed. Things drop 
out of every-day life which yesterday were univer- 
sal, today belong to the museum. Fifty years ago, 
people were surprised to find that nobody knew 
any more how it felt to creep into cold sheets at 
night and find a warming-pan at your feet. Today, 
we find youth growing up which does not know 
the odor of kerosene. They may never even know 
the smell of gasoline, unless they are attendants in 
a garage. Where have the sponges gone, which used 
to adorn the bathtub? There are millions of apart- 
ment dwellers who have never heard the rain beat- 
ing on the roof, or listened to the wind in the chim- 
ney, or started at the thumping of the rat in the 
wall, or smelt the cabbage cooking in the kitchen. 
The swish of a horse’s tail across the dashboard, 
the rattle of wheels on cobblestones, are vanished 
sensations. Bells are heard less and less. What use 


for school bells in a city school, even a country 
consolidated school? Curfew bells, fire-bells, loco- 
motive bells, farm bells flit into the past. Church 
bells are unheard or rarely heard by millions of 
city dwellers. Even when heard, they are symbolic 
today, rather than of practical utility. We venerate 
them, but we no longer set our watches by them, 
any more than we now need to do by time-balls and 
whistles. The brand new will become old and the 
old familiars will slip out. But we need to be on 
everlasting guard that the eternal truths, which 
never grow old, do not slip out with them. 


WHEN the Baltimore Catechism reaches its final 
revision, it will be a vastly more attractive and 
useful instrument of knowledge than the book with 
which most of us were familiar in our school days. 
The Rev. Dr. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., spoke on 
this topic at the recent annual convention of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, and 
forecast changes in the order: additions of phrases 
and explanations which apply directly to modern 
circumstances and conditions; amplification of cer- 
tain doctrines; an appendix of sixteen question- 
answers under the title: “Why I am a Catholic.” 
The work of revision has been carried on by the 
American Hierarchy since 1935, and was discussed 
in 1936 by some forty Bishops and theologians. 
When completed, the work will be submitted for ul- 
timate approval to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council in Rome. The catechism is but a tool; it can- 
not take the place of the teacher nor the teacher’s 
explanation; it still needs to be illustrated, amplified 
and applied to the daily life of the pupil. But it is a 
highly necessary and effective tool. When the new 
“Baltimore” does come out, there should be a wide 
campaign for its popularization. 


NUMBER 2 of the first volume of Theological 
Studies is presenting itself to those interested in 
the science of theology and in the activities of con- 
temporary theological minds. This May issue is 
superior to the introductory number in format, and 
a trifle stouter in its bulk; it is intended to add 
more pages in the next few issues. William J. Mc- 
Garry, S.J., the editor of the Quarterly is fulfilling 
the original aims of this theological venture, name- 
ly, that of creating an organ through which theo- 
logian might speak to theologian, the latest re- 
search might be transmitted to research workers, 
a comprehensive coverage of current theological 
writing might be spread before the gaze of profes- 
sors and students. The two departments conducted 
by the editor and the book reviews are invaluable 
for professional and amateur theologians. The arti- 
cles are splendid studies that should interest schol- 
arly intellects: one on the creation of Eve, another 
dealing with the problem of sex morality, a third 
inquiring into what knowledge Ignatius of Antioch 
had of the Fourth Gospel, and another defining 
canonical terms. This newest issue proves that 
there was need for an American Theological 
Studies. 
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WHO ARE CATHOLICS? 
HOW CAN THEY BE NUMBERED? 


Though very good, the Catholic Directory can be better 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 














ACCORDING to the 1940 edition of that now in- 
dispensable statistical reference book, the Official 
Catholic Directory, published by P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, there are now 21,403,136 Catholics in the 
United States. Strange to say, this is 3,371 less than 
the total given for the previous year. In explana- 
tion of this decreased total the Directory editor 
states that the figures received by him from the 
Officials of the various dioceses show an increase of 
222,557, but this is more than offset by the returns 
from the Diocese of Brooklyn, which total 943,126, 
or 225,928 less than last year. 

The Bishop of Brooklyn directed that only those 
who are churchgoing or practising Catholics should 
be counted, disregarding the many who claim al- 
legiance to the Church but are not active affiliates. 
This change from old time Directory customs and 
traditions upsets all other calculations and, if fol- 
lowed elsewhere, portends a state of things in the 
compilations of the future. 

Archbishop Cantwell, of Los Angeles, also is ap- 
parently in favor of this policy of eliminating the 
non-practical nominals. Although, in the 1936 Di- 
rectory, the number of Catholics in his jurisdiction 
was given as 322,000, it shrank, in three years, as 
recorded in the 1939 Directory, to “approximately 
303,000.” Commenting on the census made for the 
year 1939, The Tidings, the official organ of the 
Archdiocese, in the issue for March 29, 1940, states: 
“320,000 persons are practising Catholics. This fig- 
ure seems to be confirmed by census of the parishes 
which gives 317,000 registered parishioners.” Con- 
tinuing, The Tidings says that from a computation 
based on the local civil vital statistics, “it would 
appear that the total number of Catholics, practi- 
cal and non-practical, is 460,000.” 

The total given in the 1940 Directory is 317,549; 
so you have here a variety from which to make a 
choice. 

The first Catholic Directory was brought out in 
New York in 1817 and was a small 32mo book of 
sixty-eight pages, about the size of the little cate- 
chism, quite a contrast to the 1940 edition, a 
weighty, ponderous volume of 1,371 pages. In its 
present form, it is one of the many monuments to 
the unselfish zeal of the historian, John Gilmary 
Shea, who was its editor and compiler from 1858 
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to 1890. But, as Monsignor Guilday says in his life 
of Gilmary Shea: “The preface of all these volumes 
repeats the same tale: reports and statistics were 
difficult to obtain from Bishops and Chancellors; 
so much so that it can hardly be said that any one 
annual volume presents an absolutely accurate 
statement of the Catholic Church in the United 
States.” 

The Kenedy ownership dates from 1912, and vol- 
umes for recent years have been a great improve- 
ment. Still the figures for many localities are only 
estimates, lacking the statistical exactness expected 
in official reference books. And now comes the 
Brooklyn incident making further difficulties and 
recalling another historical episode of census col- 
lecting. 

In accordance with an Act of Congress, March 6, 
1903, that “a full and accurate census of religious 
bodies in the United States is desired,” the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, in 1909, made a 
Church census, with S. A. North as the director of 
the National Bureau. An arrangement was entered 
into between the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, acting for 
the Hierarchy, by which he was to serve as the 
official enumerator of the Government and super- 
vise the collection of a Catholic census. In a com- 
munication to the Archbishop this suggestion was 
made: 

In order that the statistics of all denominations 
may be uniform it will be necessary to request the 
Roman Catholic Church to accept the census basis, 
and report the number of Communicants, instead of 
reporting the “population.” This was the method 
adopted and assented to by the Church in 1890. At 
that time, however, the number of Communicants 
was estimated on the basis of population, the rule 
adopted by the prelates of the Church being to take 
eighty-five per cent of the population. 


This brought up the question who was to define 
what constitutes a “Catholic,” the Church or the 
Census Bureau. The latter’s instruction to the 
enumerators was: “By ‘Communicants or members’ 
is meant all who are entitled or privileged to par- 
ticipate in the Ordinance of Communion in denomi- 
nations which observe it and all members in other 
denominations, such as Unitarians, Jews, and 
Friends.” 











To meet this difficulty the Archbishops, at their and the process is thus outlined in the Jndiana 


annual meeting, held in Washington, April 11, 1907, 
in a letter sent to all the Bishops, made this recom- 
mendation: 

The Committee advises that in this letter deter- 
mination should be made of those who are to be re- 
garded as Catholic for the Census enumeration and 
suggests that they should be regarded as Catholic 
who, baptized in that Faith, have not formally, by 
word or act denounced it. 

That the Catholic census, as reported by the vari- 
ous dioceses, includes also the children and infants 
baptized as has been customary. Advice may be 
made to the United States Census Bureau that, if it 
does not wish to include the children in that enumer- 
ation fifteen per cent deduction from the Catholic 
census may be made as representing children. 

It was then suggested to Archbishop Glennon, 
on May 1, 1907, that the total number of baptized 
persons, including children and infants, be reported, 
leaving it for the Census Bureau to make the de- 
duction of fifteen per cent as suggested, and the 
Archbishop on June 17, 1907, replied that this “is 
altogether satisfactory.” 

The compiling of the Census tables was directed 
by Dr. Carroll, a non-Catholic scion of the famous 
Maryland family, who had a fad for “comparative 
statistics” and invented the “Communicant or mem- 
ber” status in a vain effort to make the Catholic 
tables conform with those of the non-Catholics. 
The fifteen per cent cut worked until the promulga- 
tion, August 8, 1910, of the Degree, Quam Singu- 
lari, by the Sacred Congregation of Sacramental 
Discipline in regard to the age of children to be 
admitted to receive their First Holy Communion, 
in promotion of the wishes of Pope Pius X. in regard 
to the Holy Communion of children. 

Then Dr. Carroll tried another scheme by which 
he wanted to shove the Census age up to Confirma- 
tion time, a failure also of course, but the fifteen 
per cent idea has gone along in spite of protest, 
when there was non-Catholic use of comparative 
statistics. In the 1940 Census now being taken it 
will be remembered the Washington officials re- 
fused to make any statistics relating to religious 
affiliations. 

On a number of occasions, the drawback of not 
having accurate statistics has worked to the detri- 
ment of Catholic interests. In the World War, for 
instance, there was the quota of Chaplains, and 
distribution of the relief funds. Other instances of 
legislation concerning the civic care of dependents, 
sumptuary legislation and education, welfare work, 
social enactments could be cited. There does not 
seem to be any good reason why, with the experi- 
ence almost everybody has had with the various 
drafts, drives, civic and political enroling, that using 
the parish society machinery at hand, we could not 
have a real up-to-date practical enumeration in 
place of the archaic operation, giving the Directory 
figures in vogue at present. Indeed, Bishop Ritter, 
of Indianapolis, has officially directed that the first 
census of its kind in the United States be taken up 
in his diocese between May 5 and May 15 under 
the supervision of the Diocesan Director of Chari- 
ties. The enumeration is to be made by the mem- 
bers of the Diocesan Council of Catholic Women, 


Catholic of March 22: 

Information sought on the census will be the name 
and address of all Catholics, whether each has been 
baptized, and confirmed, and has received First Holy 
Communion. Questions on church attendance, and 
parochial or public school attendance for children 
will also be included, as well as a question on the 
occupation of each person. Separate data will be 
taken for Catholics living in each home, but who are 
not members of the family. 

Parish units of the N.C.C.W. will take the census, 
or if there is no N.C.C.W. unit the pastor is to ap 
point four or five women as enumerators. A uniform 
census card, prepared at the Chancery, will be used 
by the enumerators, and after the compilation of 
statistics from the cards, they will be turned over 
to pastors for parish files. 

The enumeration in large cities will be in parishes, 
following a pattern similar to that of the Red Cross 
in its annual drive. In towns with no parish boun- 
daries, two or more parishes will combine in the 
population count according to assigned districts. 


If Indianapolis can make a success of this, the 
example could be followed by the other dioceses. 

The criticism of lacking authoritative population 
tables, which are not the result of any negligence 
or effort on the part of the publishers of the Direc- 
tory, should not deprive them of the credit due to 
the presentation the 1940 volume makes of other 
valuable data. The archdioceses it details now num- 
ber eighteen and the dioceses ninety-seven; the 
Hierarchy has 134 members, an increase of three; 
the priests 33,912 an increase of 372, and the par- 
ishes and missions 18,733. In the 202 seminaries, 
there was an increase of 341 students and a total 
of 17,087. Colleges and universities for men now 
total 143, and the colleges and academies for wom- 
en 683, high schools for both 1,411. The student 
body is 480,483, an increase of 39,210. There are 
7,597 parish schools, an increase of thirty-six, with 
2,108,892 pupils, an increase of 1,922. On this item 
the Michigan Catholic remarks: “It is difficult to 
believe that this total is based on complete reports 
from all dioceses. If it is, then it offers food for 
thought on the decline in births and its various 
causes, religious and social.” 

Cared for in 303 orphanages, there are 33,624 in- 
mates, and the 171 homes for the aged and 703 
hospitals are an increase of 24. 

During 1939, eight new Bishops were appointed; 
two transferred to new Sees, and the new See of 
Gallup, N. Mex., created. The deaths of a Cardinal, 
four Bishops and 524 of the clergy are recorded. 

The number of converts during the year is given 
as 73,677, an increase of 7,734 over 1938, and an 
unprecedented record. 

The new editorial features include the alphabeti- 
cal cross index under 120 headings covering all in- 
formation and data contained in the book; the still 
further clarification of the Religious Orders Sec- 
tion and a more detailed cross index of both this 
and the Missionary Order Section. The figures 
given in all classifications include also the statistics 
for Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 

A carefully extended foreign section makes avail- 
able very interesting and useful details of the ec- 
clesiastical statistics of Canada, Newfoundland, Ire- 
land, England, Wales, Scotland, Cuba and Mexico. 
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OLD HOUSES FALL APART, 
WHOLE AREAS ARE BLIGHTED 


Planning and initative can rehabilitate them 


GEORGE A. STREATOR 











SLUM clearance in the past has meant the destruc- 
tion of all existing structures and a craze for new 
houses. This was true before Federal housing was 
looked upon as a solution to our problems, and 
reaches back to the first pioneers who were cer- 
tain that the soil could be burned out at will, for 
there were vast reaches of it out there beyond the 
hills. 

To clear the slums had come to mean tearing 
them down. If not torn down, then there was no 
reason to keep the old homesteads repaired. The 
original best people had moved elsewhere and the 
new occupants were, after all, only renters, and any 
kind of house was good enough for them. A wiser 
course of action is being realized as necessary now. 
The city is beginning to feel the costs of its blighted 
areas as its tax-paying citizens move away leaving 
their burdens on the Government created to protect 
them. 

The tendency to allow the city to go to rot is so 
marked in American life that sociologists long ago 
pictured city development as a series of concentric 
circles, with the poorest houses and people at the 
center and the best houses, and people, at the end 
of the radii. Not only was the description accurate, 
but no other course for history was conceived. The 
great American people felt that an up-and-coming 
family ought never stay in the same house longer 
than two generations, if that long. 

These conceptions are as true of Cleveland and 
Chicago as of Atlanta and New York. It is as true 
of the South where in reality few good houses have 
ever been built, as in the North where great areas 
of beautiful houses have been constructed. The New 
York City Planning Commission states the problem 
plainly in its current annual report: 

The present fiscal difficulties of cities in general and 

of New York, are due not to the multiplicity of ser- 

vices for citizens but rather to the spreading process 
which has followed real-estate speculation in outer 
areas. 

The spreading process forces the city to provide 
new water mains, sewers, fire and police protection, 
and transportation. The transportation if not sup- 
plied directly as in New York today, or in Boston, 
must be supplied indirectly by tax-free grants and 
other devices paid for by the public until a young 
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corporation gets on its feet! In addition, new 
schools must be built and, as often as not, an old 
one re-conditioned; for enough families will cling 
to the old region and enough new ones to over- 
crowd existing facilities. 

But the New York City Planning Commission 
has made it clear that the deserted, blighted areas 
are the crux of the problem, and that city expenses 
mount while the income at the old center rapidly 
sinks. The blighted areas require the same facilities 
for transportation, light, water, fire and police pro- 
tection. The expenses for the blighted area do not 
in any way decrease. If anything, they increase 
proportionately, for the reason that the revenue 
from neglected areas perceptibly shrinks. 

In many sections of New York’s Borough of Man- 
hattan lower-income groups have occupied homes 
originally constructed for the upper middle class. 
One- and two-family houses have become slums 
through the inability of the owners to provide fire 
and sanitary alterations. Constructed for families 
of substantial means, these houses become occupied 
by as many as two and three families per floor. 
Instead of walls, they have in the past been sep- 
arated by curtains. Sanitary provisions have been 
lacking. 

It is now being felt that closing these houses is 
not only not a solution to the plight of the tenants, 
but that it is costly to the city. This is not a prob- 
lem of New York alone. The Euclid Avenue section 
of Cleveland presents a similar problem. Harlem, 
New York, is the most talked about section of the 
country where Negro migrants from the South 
have crowded into brown-stone mansions previous- 
ly occupied by higher-income groups. Yet, this is 
not a distinctly Negro problem. White migrants 
coming to New York have followed this line of 
settlement. 

In several sections of New York, a sub-standard 
population occupies a neighborhood built for a 
merchant class. The effects of the transition are 
manifold and the evidence is striking. We do not 
mean that the transition from white people to black 
is, of itself, disintegration. We do mean that transi- 
tions from a stable class who have built and main- 
tained schools, churches and social institutions, to 
working-class people of a lower culture, creates 








confusion. The weight falls heavily, too, upon the 
stores which provide food, clothing and amuse- 
ments for the neighborhood undergoing the change. 
What happens to them is no longer a mystery. Un- 
less the neighborhood stores are able to re-stock 
rapidly and adjust their overhead to the commu- 
nity, bankruptcy confronts them. 

There is no ready solution to the problem of pri- 
vate schools, meeting places and organizations 
which occupy them. Certain groups construct gym- 
nasiums, dance halls and public auditoriums on a 
grand scale. New residents of these areas are fre- 
quently unable to make use of the school properties. 
Buildings which are used for schools, public audito- 
riums and gymnasiums are found boarded up in the 
areas in question. This throws a little light on the 
social problems which arise when neighborhoods 
undergo racial or cultural changes. 

Mid-town New York on both sides of the Ninth 
Avenue Elevated, soon to be demolished, presents 
the same problem as Harlem. In this region, the 
problems are similar to those in Harlem although 
the tenants are white, not Negro. The houses here, 
like many blocks in Harlem, are of varied design, 
but a certain type—25x100 feet, five-story struc- 
tures—predominates. Unable to secure capital for 
rehabilitation, the owners have tended to board up 
the houses, even to tear them down. A trip along 
the Ninth Avenue “El” from W. 53rd to W. 110th 
streets, will show the costs of neglect. We empha- 
size that this is a white neighborhood predomi- 
nately, not a black one. When the elevated line is 
torn down, the blighted area will become more evi- 
dent. 

Houses stand here as a challenge to real-estate 
operators and financial institutions. The situation 
requires a little energy and imagination to bring 
the 25x100 foot houses into productive use. It has 
been felt that the legal requirements of the old 
tenement law have impeded the flow of investment 
capital. The Coudert Bill, recently signed by Gov- 
ernor Lehman, relaxes the requirements for con- 
version of one- and two-family houses into multiple 
dwellings. Under the old New York tenement law, 
affairs had reached an impasse; for, only 800 of a 
possible 10,000 houses have been brought back into 
use over the past ten years. Instead of allowing cer- 
tain mid-town and Harlem sections to pass into the 
boarding-house class, with all the implications of 
the phrase, real-estate operators can give their im- 
aginations a play to provide suitable housing for 
large sections of city dwellers. 

Now, the 25x100 five-story structures easily lend 
themselves to rehabilitation. At present, occupied 
as they are, by families not able to rent such large 
apartments, and, indeed, by families not needing 
such large apartments, the solution has been found 
by sub-letting to roomers. The wisest solution lies 
in the reconstruction of the buildings into smaller 
apartments. The type of house we have in mind is 
usually divided into large apartments of five and 
six rooms. It has been found effective to convert 
the house into an arrangement of two-, three-, and 
four-room apartments. This will bring us two, three 
and four apartments to the floor. 


The building can be thoroughly modernized at a 
cost of about $1,200 per apartment. In the New 
York area under this plan a bathroom will be pro- 
vided for each apartment with a commode, sunken 
tub, shower bath, medicine cabinet and pedestal 
wash basin; with gas or electric range and auto- 
matic refrigeration, in the kitchen; with hard-wood 
floors, brass plumbing, “Kalamein”’ fire-proof doors 
to each apartment; steam or oil-burning, unit heat- 
ing-plant and a bulkhead to provide easy escape to 
the roof. The property owner will ask, of course, 
will the improvements pay? The anwer is, these im- 
provements will pay both in Harlem and in the mid- 
town section of New York where office workers 
could be housed within walking distance of their 
places of employment, which is always an advan- 
tage for the lower-income group from a standpoint 
of economy. 

In Harlem these renovated houses will earn from 
$10 to $12 per room per month. In the midtown 
section such apartments could draw from the class 
of white office workers, $12 to $15 per room per 
month. Both projects would amply justify the in- 
vestments. 

The question is frequently raised about large 
families. Obviously, a family of six children cannot 
live comfortably in a two-, three-, or four-room 
apartment. But there are thousands of couples in 
the large cities who do not have large families. 
Then, there are young couples with one child, and 
many with no children at all. There are elderly peo- 
ple whose children have moved away from home. 
There are single people who would want a two- 
room or three-room apartment. The possibilities 
are legion. 

The problem of the large families with small in- 
come is the problem of Government housing, if not 
highly subsidized housing. But to raise this money, 
and the money that goes to provide for relief, pub- 
lic health, and all other public services, there must 
be income. In the past, the bulk of tax money has 
been derived from real estate, and there seems to 
be no other method that will yield as large a part 
of tax money. As property values have steadily 
declined due to the flight of stable tenantry to outer 
sections of the city, if not beyond the boundaries of 
the city, we have been forced to find other means 
of raising money. 

The cigarette tax, and the whole scheme of new 
devices, such as taxes on produce from other States 
and even tolls levied by counties of the State, are 
all a product of declining values of real estate in 
our large cities. As the New York City Planning 
Commission argues, it is not the social services that 
bring the confusion in our finances, but the spread- 
ing-out process of our cities. 

A plan of rehabilitation for large cities would 
therefore take in these blocks of houses that are 
being boarded up and torn down. The houses are 
not so completely deteriorated but the styles in 
houses have changed. These big houses can be made 
fit for habitation by small family groups, and we 
have cited <wo areas that will lend themselves 
profitably to a plan of rehabilitation. Such rehabil- 
itation will greatly relieve neighborhood tensions. 
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GEMMA AND EUPHRASIA, 
ROSE PHILIPPINE AND JOAQUINA 


Four more ladies are to be called Saints and Blessed 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 











MAY, this year, is a busy month in Rome, to be 
marked by all the impressive ceremonies customary 
when holy souls are officially elevated to the altars 
of the Church. On May 2, Blessed Gemma Galgani 
and Blessed Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier will 
be solemnly canonized. Later in the month, several 
beatification ceremonies will take place, among 
them being those of the Venerable Rose Philippine 
Duchesne and the Venerable Joaquina de Vedruna 
de Mas. 


SAInt GEMMA GALGANI: 1878-1903 


Gemma Galgani, “the Passion Flower of Lucca,” 
is truly a Saint of our own times, for she closed her 
brief life of twenty-five years only on April 11, 
1903. The daughter of a pharmacist, Gemma early 
decided that she wanted to be a nun. She was ac- 
quainted with two or three Religious Congregations 
in her native Lucca, but finally decided to enter the 
local monastery of the Visitation. The great day 
was set for May 1, 1899, and the twenty-one year 
old girl was full of holy excitement to think that at 
last she had the opportunity of consecrating her 
life to God. 

She had been a postulant only a little while when 
she realized that the rather mild rule of the Visita- 
tion Order could not satisfy her thirst for penance. 
The Superiors also did not feel that Gemma had a 
vocation to their type of Religious life. The result 
was that the pharmacist’s daughter was sent home 
after only twenty days in the cloister. 

Gemma was heartbroken at the turn of events. 
She had no desire to live in the world and there was 
little happiness for her at home, where her piety 
and self-sacrifice only brought an unusual amount 
of abuse from misunderstanding relatives. Yet her 
desire for sacrifice was not to go unfulfilled. Only 
six weeks after leaving the convent, Gemma found 
herself granted the mysterious gift of the Sacred 
Stigmata. On June 8, 1899, her hands, feet and side 
suddenly exhibited the wounds of the Passion, a 
phenomenon which repeated itself each Friday for 
nearly two years. 

Rapidly the news spread abroad and gossip had it 
that Enrico Galgani’s daughter, whom the Visita- 
tion nuns had not wanted in their midst, was per- 
petrating a species of pious fraud to call attention 
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to her alleged sanctity. Ecclesiastics, Religious and 
laity were divided in opinion concerning the phe- 
nomenon, and Gemma suffered greatly from the 
gossip of relatives and friends. Eventually, it be- 
came necessary for her to leave her own home and 
take refuge with a certain Giannini family, who 
were eager to protect her from curious eyes. 

As time went on, Gemma’s desire to be a Reli- 
gious reasserted itself, and she made several new 
attempts to secure admission to the cloister. But 
not one community could be found that would have 
her, and repeated efforts to enter the monastery of 
the Passionist nuns at Tarquinia met with rebuffs. 

Thus Gemma spent all of her life outside convent 
walls, with the exception of the twenty days as a 
postulant in the Visitation Order. But when she 
died on Holy Saturday in 1903, the whole town of 
Lucca realized that it had harbored a saint. She 
had been a Passionist in spirit, if not in fact, and 
her cause was rapidly adopted by the sons and 
daughters of Saint Paul of the Cross. By 1931 she 
had been declared Venerable, while her beatifica- 
tion took place in 1933. She is one of the few stig- 
matists of the twentieth century. 


Sarnt Mary EvupHRASIA PELLETIER: 1796-1868 


To be canonized on May 2, with Gemma Galgani, 
is another heroic soul: Blessed Mary of St. Eu- 
phrasia Pelletier, foundress of the Congregation of 
Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd. 

Born on the island of Noirmoutier on July 31, 
1796, Rose Virginia Pelletier, the new Saint, was 
the eighth child of Dr. Julius Pelletier and Anne 
Mourain. Three of Rose Virginia’s sisters died in 
1805, when she was nine years old, and her father 
passed away the next year. 

Since the day of her First Communion, Rose 
Virginia had felt the call to be a Religious, and for 
a long time her thoughts had turned to a commu- 
nity near her school in Tours. This was a convent 
of Our Lady of Charity of the Refuge, founded by 
Saint John Eudes and especially devoted to the 
reclamation of fallen girls and women. But Mon- 
sieur Mansard, who was her legal guardian, flatly 
refused to have his ward enter here. His family, as 
well as that of the Pelletiers, had always stood for 
respectability. How disgraceful, then, for Rose Vir- 





ginia to think of entering a convent that harbored 
all manner of disreputables! 

But there was only one religious work, and one 
community, which attracted the young girl, and 
finally Rose Virginia succeeded in obtaining the 
necessary permission to enter Our Lady of Charity 
of the Refuge. 

When the time came for Rose Virginia to receive 
the habit, and to take a religious name, she chose 
“Mary of Saint Teresa,” after the great reformer 
of the Carmelite Order. But the choice was at once 
ruled out by the Superior, who sharply rebuked the 
young girl for daring to take the name of such a 
great saint, and bade her think of another. Rose 
Virginia humbly submitted, and while turning over 
the pages of the Martyrology, her eyes fell upon 
the name of a young virgin of the Greek Church, 
Saint Euphrasia. Accordingly, it was “Sister Mary 
of Saint Euphrasia” who received the white habit 
of the daughters of Saint John Eudes, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1815, when she was nineteen years old. 

Having made her profession in 1817, Sister Mary 
of Saint Euphrasia was appointed Mistress of the 
Pentitents, a most important post for a girl of 
twenty-one. Under her were placed all the women 
who had been confided to the Refuge because of 
their vicious lives. They were difficult to handle, 
but the young follower of Saint John Eudes had an 
unusual tact. 

In 1826 she was relieved of her post, only to as- 
sume the higher office of Superior. Because she was 
only twenty-nine years of age and the Constitutions 
prescribed that a Superior should be at least forty 
years old, with eight years of profession, a dispen- 
sation had to be secured from Rome, but this was 
speedily obtained and Mother Mary of Saint Euph- 
rasia soon set about her new duties. 

As additional Houses of Refuge were established 
by Mother Pelletier, each remained independent 
and self-governing. There was no Mother House for 
the Congregation, with a central administration, 
for it had been the express wish of Saint John 
Eudes that the houses of his Order remain autono- 
mous. In time Mother Pelletier came to realize that 
the work could be better directed if all the Houses 
of Refuge were under one central Mother House, 
where a novitiate could also be maintained. She 
believed that there should be a direct connection 
between the convents, with a Superior General in 
complete authority. Her plan precipitated a grave 
crisis, for not everyone agreed with her. In particu- 
lar there was dissension among the older nuns, and 
the whole affair resulted in a division in the Order. 

Mother Mary of Saint Euphrasia Pelletier acted 
as Superior General of the Good Shepherd nuns for 
thirty-three years. From a fall suffered in 1842, 
she developed a cancerous growth from which she 
suffered for a long time. It caused her intense pain, 
but she never made mention of it. In the end it 
brought her to her grave, on April 24, 1868. She 
was declared Venerable on December 11, 1897, and 
a Blessed on April 30, 1933. Today, in the United 
States, nearly 1,400 Good Shepherd nuns carry on 
her great religious and social work which she un- 
dertook to do when a mere girl of nineteen. 


B.Lessep Rose PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE: 1769-1852 


The Venerable Rose Philippine Duchesne, to be 
beatified on May 12, is of especial interest to 
Americans, since it was she who first introduced 
the Society of the Sacred Heart in this country. 

Born at Grenoble, France, on August 29, 1769, 
Philippine was twelve years old when she was sent 
to the nearby Visitation Convent of Ste. Marie en 
Haut to prepare for her First Communion. Not long 
afterwards her parents discovered that the little 
girl was making plans to become a Visitandine 
when she grew older. Wishing her to marry instead, 
Pierre Francois Duchesne and his wife, Rose Eu- 
phrosyne Périer, quickly sent word for her to re- 
turn home. But although they did their best, the 
father and mother could not change Philippine’s 
heart. In 1787, aged seventeen, she slipped away 
quietly to her beloved Visitation monastery. 

Philippine had not yet made her final vows when 
the French Revolution broke out, to the concern of 
all Religious communities in France. By 1791 an 
official order was given to the Visitandines at Ste. 
Marie en Haut to close their doors and turn over 
their property for secular use. The community was 
dispersed and Philippine, on the insistence of her 
father, set aside her habit and returned home. 

In 1801, the Revolution having run its course, 
Philippine decided to buy back Ste. Marie en Haut 
with the help of her family, and to do her best to 
re-assemble her scattered Visitandine sisters. Her 
heart still longed for the Religious life and she 
knew she could never be happy until she had made 
her profession. A few of the nuns came back to Ste. 
Marie, but their enforced sojourn in the world had 
had its results. For the most part, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice was conspicuously lacking, and Philippine, 
with a sorrowing heart, was forced to abandon her 
dream of ending her days as a professed member 
of the Visitation Order. 

In 1804, after three years of desperate struggle 
against criticism and slander, the young woman 
abandoned the plan of re-establishing the Visitation 
Order in Grenoble and offered herself to Mother 
Madeleine Sophie Barat as a candidate for the 
newly-founded Society of the Sacred Heart. As a 
result, Ste. Marie en Haut, which was still Philip- 
pine’s property, became a convent of the new So- 
ciety, and on November 21, 1805, the former Visi- 
tandine made her first profession there. The long 
years of waiting had finally ended. 

By 1815, Mother Duchesne had been elected Sec- 
retary General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
and three years later was delegated by Mother 
Barat to go to the United States and make a foun- 
dation in the wilds of Missouri. With five compan- 
ions, she set sail from Bordeaux on March 13 and 
arrived at St. Louis on August 22. At St. Charles, 
Mo., the newcomers established their convent and 
the first Academy of the Sacred Heart in the U. S. 
The hardships were many, for the French nuns 
were unused to the primitive ways of the West, 
and, at first, pupils for their school were very few 
indeed. There were also the difficulties of learning 
the English language, the strange food and harsh 
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climate. But Mother Duchesne had always longed 
to be a missionary, battling for souls, and under her 
zealous direction the work grew and prospered. 
Little by little additional foundations were made 
and vocations to the new Society appeared among 
American girls. 

At the age of seventy-two, Mother Duchesne vol- 
unteered for active work among the Indians at 
Sugar Creek, Kans. Here she labored for one year, 
but due to her advanced age was forced to go back 
to St. Charles. Her last ten years were spent quietly 
at this spot, and there is no doubt that the success- 
ful spread of the Society in the United States was in 
large measure due to her prayers. 

Mother Rose Philippine Duchesne went to her 
reward on November 18, 1852, aged eighty-three 
years. She was declared Venerable, March 17, 1935. 


BLESSED JOAQUINA DE Mas: 1783-1854 


The Venerable Joaquina de Vedruna de Mas, 
foundress of the Spanish Carmelite Sisters of 
Charity, will be beatified on May 19. Daughter of a 
wealthy family, Joaquina was born at Barcelona on 
April 16, 1783. She married one of the young scions 
of the de Mas family in 1799, when she was only 
sixteen years old, and for the next seventeen years 
passed her time as devoted wife and mother. Be- 
coming widowed when she was thirty-three, Joa- 
quina began to think of the Religious life. Despite 
the pleadings of friends and relatives, she deter- 
mined to renounce the world, became a Franciscan 
Tertiary, and for nearly ten years passed a solitary 
and austere life at her ancestral home in Vich. 
Hardly ever did she come out into public, save to 
visit the poor and sick of the neighborhood. 

In 1826, encouraged by a Capuchin friar, Father 
Esteban de Olot, Joaquina founded her little Reli- 
gious community. Only nine women could be found 
who were willing to cast in their lot with hers, but 
in spite of this the newly-founded Institute was able 
to establish four convents, especially devoted to the 
care of the sick and the education of the young. 

The Mother House of the Institute was located at 
Barcelona, where Joaquina had several influential 
friends. Unfortunately, the outbreak of a revolution 
hindered the new work, and because of her de- 
ceased husband’s previous political alliances, the 
zealous widow was suspected of being a spy and 
was thrown into prison for several weeks. Even- 
tually, through the aid of friends, she regained her 
liberty, but it was agreed that Barcelona was a 
poor place for the Religious to continue their work. 
Accordingly, with much heartbreak, Joaquina and 
a few of her faithful followers determined to go to 
Perpignan, in France. They had little money for 
the journey through the Pyrenees and therefore 
undertook to make it on foot. Only in 1843 were 
they able to return to their native country. 

In her own lifetime, Joaquina de Vedruna de 
Mas gained the respect of her former enemies and 
saw her little religious work expand to a consider- 
able degree. All her talents and energies she had 
thrown into this venture, and at her death in Bar- 
celona, on August 28, 1854, her Sisters had become 
well known throughout the country. In 1929, more 
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than 2,000 of her followers were in charge of 158 
schools and charitable institutions, both in Spain 
and in South America. 

The recent Civil War has destroyed much of the 
good work done by Joaquina’s zealous daughters, 
but little by little the ravages are being repaired. 
It is to be regretted that no work in English is 
available on the life of this new Spanish beata, 
whose Cause was introduced about twenty years 
ago, and who bears one of the most famous names 
in Catalonian history. 


TEN YOUNG PEOPLE 
FROM THREE COLLEGES 


MARTIN M. McLAUGHLIN 











TEN young people took their places on the stage 
of the Law Auditorium of the University of Notre 
Dame, on April 10, to declare and discuss their 
respective philosophical viewpoints. They repre- 
sented three schools: Indiana University, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and the University of Illi- 
nois. No popular topic was discussed, nor was the 
conference directed to the solution of any world 
problems. That, in itself, would be sufficient to 
set it off as something different. But it has some 
further claims to uniqueness: in the first place, 
the word “democracy” was not mentioned once 
throughout the evening; secondly, the President of 
the United States was not once attacked either as 
reactionary or Communist, puppet or dictator; and 
finally, the delegates did not compose a doxology to 
Earl Browder or apply for citizenship in the U. S. 
S. R. 

They discussed the question of finality, teleology, 
or what we understand as order or design. Is our 
existence, and the existence of everything in the 
universe the result of some cosmic, Divine plan? 
Or is it due to chance, or materiality, or blind 
forces? Are we here for a time, to live to act, to 
work, and then to pass into the nothingness from 
which we came? Or do we have a purpose in living 
—an ultimate goal? These were the questions that 
the young conferees attempted to answer. 

To most of us it seems a waste of time and en- 
ergy to belabor such obvious points. Certain as we 
are that we are destined for an eternal reward, if 
we make the correct use of the means to obtain it, 
we never dream that anyone would deny the fact. 
But strange to say, that is precisely what did hap- 
pen at this philosophical conference. 

Three young neo-positivists from the University 
of Illinois, thoroughly grounded in the new system 
propounded by Rudolph Carnap and the Vienna 
Circle, voiced the opinion that there is no such 
thing as finality, and that if there were, we would 











be unable to discern it. They held that no judgment 
has meaning unless it is verifiable by sense experi- 
ence, thus setting sensation up as the criterion of 
truth. By thus granting to the senses the final word 
on what is, amounts to a denial of God, of objective 
morality, and of purpose, since none of these things 
can be perceived through sensory experience. As 
one of the Illinois participants expressed it, meta- 
physics is “nothing but a disgraceful muddle of 
mutually intolerant dogmatisms”’; his partner added 
that “any attempt to carry the laws of logic over 
into metaphysics is an attempt to force the world 
to conform to man’s thinking.” 

It is easy for us to give an answer that will sat- 
isfy us of the falsity of this opinion, because it is 
certainly clear that the principle upon which the 
whole system is based—namely that nothing can 
be asserted which is not susceptible to confirmation 
in the order of experience—does not itself admit of 
such verification. But no matter how much we may 
rail at the patent contradictions and absurdities in 
it, we cannot answer its proponents; for to get 
right at the root of the matter, we do not speak 
their language—or rather, they do not speak ours. 

Since they, avowedly, as above, consider logic 
mere “verbal machinery,” they deny that logical 
proof adds anything to human knowledge; it is 
merely the restatement in a conclusion of what was 
already stated in the premises. They bemoan the 
plight of the poor sensory fact trembling at the 
“bar of sufficient reason,” while a cruel and tyran- 
nical judge, in the person of metaphysics, consigns 
it to life imprisonment in the straitjacket of the 
syllogism. 

My purpose here is not to discuss finality or to 
pass upon the merits of this conference, but to 
point out once more the danger, of which we are 
all aware, that lies in wait for our young Catholic 
students in the non-Catholic, State-controlled, so- 
called non-sectarian institutions of higher learning. 
Just how far this secularism can go is evidenced by 
the recent appointment of Bertrand Russell to the 
chair of philosophy at the City College of New 
York. Fortunately it did not last long, but it re- 
mains a fact that other men at other universities 
are teaching equally noxious philosophies, whose 
danger is quite as virulent despite its being less 
obvious. 

The Catholic students, exposed to philosophical 
systems which deny the possibility of being certain 
of anything, which reduce God to a “meaningless 
postulate,” which inculcate pragmatic standards of 
morality, and which are set forth by teachers of 
eminence and authority in educational circles, are 
going to lose their Faith. It seems inevitable. 

When a man starts out by saying: “T’ll do what- 
ever is right for me,” he generally ends up by say- 
ing: “Whatever I do is right for me.” A moral 
virus like that, resulting in a hatred for anything 
rigid and unchanging and unalterable, such as 
Catholic doctrine, is what we must inoculate Cath- 
olic students against. Very soon we may hear them 
express themselves as did some of the delegates at 
the discussion reported in McCalls, December, 1939: 
“T think the ideal (religion) would be some kind of 


a common faith not necessarily guided by Churchly 
doctrines.” That was one opinion; another said: “TI 
believe in a power, sort of, but I don’t know what it 
is. But I don’t believe I owe any responsibility to it.” 
There is neo-positivism in practical life. 

To get back to the discussion that prompted this 
article, it was plain almost from the first that a 
vast intellectual breach existed between the con- 
ferees from Illinois and those from Notre Dame; 
there was no meeting of the minds, because there 
was nothing to bridge the gap except words, which 
are the signs of ideas. According to the empiricists, 
though, the ideas do not fully correspond to the 
words. On the other hand, the delegates—two 
young women and one young man—from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana were, thanks to Etienne Gilson’s 
recent lectures there, very close to the scholastic 
point of view. That is encouraging, but hardly typi- 
cal. 

You may object to the inevitable conclusion to 
which all these arguments are leading, namely, 
that Catholic students in Catholic schools only is 
the answer—by pointing out the activities of New- 
man clubs and other Catholic organizations on the 
campuses of State universities. They are there, it is 
true; and it is also true that they do an immense 
amount of good. But it is only a drop in the bucket. 
A discussion once a week, a philosophy class once 
a month, a few social activities—these cannot bal- 
ance or check to any large extent the poison that is 
spreading throughout education today. The danger 
of contamination is omnipresent at secular institu- 
tions; what is needed is the Catholic atmosphere, 
and that can only be gained at a Catholic school. 

It was apparent years ago that the State would 
no longer subsidize private institutions; anti-sec- 
tarianism has done its work well. All religious par- 
ties in this country recognize that fact. And we are 
not fighting the battle against secularism and its 
consequences alone; Protestant and Jewish groups 
have been strongly in the fight to incorporate reli- 
gious education into the curricula of State universi- 
ties. But even if the desired result is obtained, the 
question of whose religion should be taught will 
always be the stumbling-block. No, the only solu- 
tion is the one I have been stressing all along. If 
there is any message that I can hope to leave with 
the parents of American Catholic students of col- 
lege and high-school age, it is this: Send your boy 
or girl to a Catholic school. 

It is unfortunate that the struggling Catholic 
laity should have to assume the double burden of 
supporting the State institution and the Catholic 
university as well, but that is the way it is. And it 
must be done. The positivism that has run riot and 
roughshod through every field of thought in the 
last fifty years is in inevitable and deadly conflict 
with Catholicsm and Catholic principles. 

There is no compromise. We must fight this 
positivism—give our youth Catholic training in a 
Catholic school. We must root out the dialect— 
the jargon—of the positivists, and spread again 
throughout our country and the world the univer- 
sal language of truth and security—the language of 
Christ and His Church. 
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WASHINGTON. Prolongation of “the extreme easy- 
money policy’’—the trend toward low interest rates 
which is fostered by the Government—“threatens 
the existence of private banking and with it the 
whole system of private enterprise,” the Federal 
Advisory Council declared. . . . In the face of a bill 
before the Philippine legislature to limit to 500 the 
number of immigrants from any country in a year, 
Japan asked the United States to exert its influence 
to prevent such a sharp curtailment of Japanese 
immigration to the Philippines. . . . The Norwegian 
Legation in Washington declared false orders sent 
to Norwegian army forces by Germans, and not 
treason among Norway’s officers, caused the con- 
fusion in the first defense against the Nazi inva- 
sion. . . . The Anglo-French purchasing mission 
made a tentative contract for 1,500 American fight- 
ing planes. . . . Declaring the WPA is not in poli- 
tics, Commissioner Harrington, in a letter to WPA 
employes, told them they are “entitled to vote or 
not vote, as you choose. Voting is your own busi- 
ness. Keep it that way.”. . . The Supreme Court, 
with Justice McReynolds alone dissenting, pro- 
nounced invalid anti-picketing laws of Alabama and 
California, declared quiet picketing a form of free 
discussion. . . . The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled that sailors who sat on the deck of a ship and 
refused to work had not engaged in a sit-down 
strike. . . . The State Department disclosed that 
Captain Robert M. Losey, United States military 
attache in Norway, was killed at Dombas by frag- 
ments of a bomb dropped by a Nazi flyer. . . . Re- 
ferring to President Roosevelt’s request that Con- 
gress appropriate $985,000,000 for relief during the 
1941 fiscal year and grant him discretion to spend 
it in eight months, Senator Bridges inquired: 
“Could the fact that this huge appropriation could 
be mostly spent just prior to the coming very im- 
portant national elections have anything to do with 
it? I hope not.”. . . Invoking the Neutrality Act, 
President Roosevelt proclaimed that a state of war 
exists between Norway and Germany. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada was an overnight guest of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Warm Springs, Ga. . . . Among 
twenty-eight bills receiving the President’s signa- 
ture were two perfecting arrangements for the 
Presidential inauguration on January 20, 1941.... 
Mr. Roosevelt disclosed he contemplates a tour of 
the greater part of the country in June. The Repub- 
lican national convention will open in Philadelphia 
on June 24... . Broadcasting from Warm Springs 
to the Young ‘Democratic Clubs of the nation, 
President Roosevelt admonished the Democrats 
they can be November election victors <= if they 
nominate “a liberal pair of candidates. . . .” Assail- 
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ing Republican Presidential candidate, Thomas E. 
Dewey, he said: “We are keeping out of the wars 
that are going on in Europe and in Asia, but I do 
not subscribe to the preachment of a Republican 
aspirant for the Presidency who tells you, in effect, 
that the United States and the people of the United 
States should do nothing to try to bring about a 
better order, a more secure order, of world peace 
when the time comes to try.”. . . Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley declared there was no justi- 
fication for any individual seeking to obtain public 
support “by making believe that one man can keep 
us out of war better than the other fellow.” 


CONGRESS. Before the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, Rear Admiral J. K. Taussig intimated war 
between the United States and Japan is inevitable. 
He urged an alliance with Great Britain, France 
and Holland. Senator Clark of Missouri declared 
the Admiral should be court-martialed. Representa- 
tive Fish assailed the Taussig statement as adding 
“fuel to the flames of war hysteria,” suggested that 
Congress investigate all “warlike utterances” by 
naval and military men. Officers of the armed 
forces engage in a campaign of propaganda when 
appropriations are pending before Congress, Mr. 
Fish asserted. .. . In a letter to Postmaster General 
Farley, Senator Downey of California declared: 
‘,.. no President should be elected a third time.”’. . . 
President Roosevelt, in a message to Vice President 
Garner, described a tentative program to recapture 
$700,000,000 from Government corporations, in an 
effort to avoid raising the statutory debt limit of 
$45,000,000,000. Senator Byrd demanded a close 
scrutiny of the program by Congress and opposed 
“any bookkeeping juggling merely to evade the 
legal debt limit.” The expedients in the President’s 
plan “are designed merely to postpone this critical 
question” of the national debt limit “until after the 
elections next Fall,” Mr. Byrd asserted. . . . The 
House adopted a resolution calling for a study of 
the problem of migrants. . . . Representative Fish 
introduced a bill to authorize the purchase of 
Greenland. 


AT HoME. The Catholic population of the United 
States, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands is 21,403,- 
136, figures contained in the Official Catholic Di- 
rectory for 1940 disclosed. During 1939, there were 
73,677 converts, the largest number ever recorded. 
. . . The NLRB elections in the General Motors 
Corporation plants gave the C.I.O. a three-to-one 
triumph over the A. F. of L. .. . Of the 188 Ameri- 
can vessels sold to foreigners since the war’s out- 
break, the Allies have acquired 91. . . . Thomas H. 
O’Shea, testifying before the Dies Committee, dis- 











closed he had been a Communist and president of 
the C.I.O. Transport Workers Union. Communists 
controlled the Transport Workers Union from its 
very beginning, Mr. O’Shea said, adding that the 
union formed gun clubs and encouraged target 
practice. He told of associating with Michael Quill, 
now TWU president, and other TWU officials at 
Communist conferences. The following C.I.O. 
unions are Communist-dominated: furriers, laun- 
dry workers, maritime workers, radio and electrical, 
utility and communications workers, O’Shea as- 
serted. At first, he thought the Communists were 
interested in the welfare of the workers, but later 
found they were interested solely in political revo- 
lutionary aims, the witness said. James E. Carey, 
C.I.O. secretary, and president of the United Radio, 
Electrical and Machine Workers is the “Charley 
McCarthy of the Communists among the radio 
workers. . . . The Communists control the radio 
union from top to bottom,” O’Shea testified. An- 
other witness, Fred M. Howe, declared there were 
150 Communist radio operators on American mer- 
chant vessels, many of them on important ships. 
These operators would strive to set up a Soviet 
regime here in the event of war, Mr. Howe be- 
lieved. The C.I.O. American Communications Asso- 
ciation is completely dominated by the Communists, 
he said. By cooperating with Harry Bridges’ long- 
shoremen on the West Coast and with Joseph Cur- 
ran’s maritime workers on the East Coast, the 
radio operators could sabotage American moves in 
the event of war, the witness declared, adding that 
both Bridges and Curran were Communists. 


War. Large-scale air battles flamed on the West- 
ern Front. .. . The German press commenced vio- 
lent attacks on Sweden. .. . Germany requested the 
Norwegian envoy to leave Berlin, dispatched a 
civilian administrator to govern German-occupied 
Norway. . . . On April 20, Herr Hitler’s fifty-first 
birthday, the people presented him with tons of 
war-material metal. . . . The Allies reported they 
had landed troops in Norway in the vicinity of 
Bodoe, also at Namsos, and at a point somewhere 
between Bodoe and Trondheim, and at Andalsnes. 
Repeating their tactics in Poland, the Germans 
rained bombs from the air on Allied communica- 
tions, and on Allied landing parties. Allied-Nor- 
wegian forces battled with German troops north of 
Oslo and north of Trondheim. Fighting continued 
in the vicinity of Narvik. . . . Allied planes staged 
repeated assaults on Reich air bases in Denmark 
and Norway. . . . The British admitted retreats in 
the Steinkjer and Lillehammer sectors. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Richard Austen Butler, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, informed the House 
of Commons that Russia’s invitation to commence 
negotiations for an Anglo-Soviet trade pact had 
been accepted. .. . Alfred Duff Cooper, former First 
Lord of the Admiralty, substituting in a London 
speech for Winston Churchill, declared the Nazi 
aggressions represent the crimes of a “whole peo- 


ple,” not those of one man. “Never again shall one 
nation be allowed to plunge the whole world into 
war,” he said. . . . Sir John Simon, Chancelor of the 
Exchequer, placed a record-topping budget before 
the House of Commons, estimated expenditures for 
the coming year would total 2,667,000,000 pounds. 
Heavily increased taxes, voluntary loans by the 
public will constitute the means for raising the 
needed funds, he disclosed. 


FRANCE. From the Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Reynaud received a 515-to-0 vote of confidence. 
Sixteen deputies abstained from balloting. Follow- 
ing a three-day secret session, the Senate also ac- 
corded its confidence to the Reynaud Cabinet... . 
France is willing to settle differences with Italy, 
considers a Mediterranean agreement with Italy 
and Spain a necessary basis for peace, Premier 
Reynaud declared. . . . The Allied Supreme War 
Council met in Paris. . . . Seventy-four Communists 
working in national defense centers were discov- 
ered and arrested. Propaganda sheets ready for dis- 
tribution by them were confiscated. 


FOOTNOTES. German military missions visited 
Rome, held conferences with Italian military and 
technical experts. An Italian communique stated 
the exchanges were dictated by the 1938 alliance 
which called for “constant meetings between the 
armed forces of the two nations.”. . . Following the 
death of a second I.R.A. hunger-striker, John N. 
McNeela, in Ireland, four additional prisoners ended 
their hunger strike on the fifty-fifth day. ... Severe 
fighting between Chinese and Japanese forces con- 
tinued in South Shansi. Japanese airmen bombed 
locations west and northeast of Chungking... . 
The United States Legation in Budapest, Hungary, 
advised Americans to go home. Other American 
legations in southeast Europe imparted similar 
counsel, asserted the action was routine procedure 
in danger areas. ... A German-Rumanian extension 
of their trade treaty was signed. Rumania will re- 
ceive munitions and fighting planes, Germany will 
get wheat on the price scale existing before the 
Rumanian embargo on cereals. The Rumanian Gov- 
ernment released from prison members of the Iron 
Guard, a pro-Nazi group. . . . Following the hoax- 
aided invasion of Norway, the Swiss Government 
instructed its subjects to ignore any rumors of non- 
resistance in the event of attack. A communique 
announced that a high Swiss military officer had 
confessed he was spying for a foreign country and 
that two others were involved. . . . Premier Dirk 
Jan de Geer of the Netherlands proclaimed a state 
of siege for the entire nation. . . . Belgium began 
placing aliens in internment camps. . . . In Belgrade, 
Jugoslav officials declared a plot to overthrow the 
Government, turn the country over to the Nazis had 
been discovered. Former Premier Milan Stoyadino- 
vitch, friend of the Axis, was interned, as was 
former Minister of the Interior, Milan Achimovitch. 
... Governments throughout Europe placed restric- 
tions on alien “tourists.” 
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THE WIDOW DOUCLAS 


READERS of Mark Twain’s immortal story will 
recall that the Widow Douglas, who took Huck 
Finn into her house to civilize him, was “down” on 
the use of tobacco for smoking or chewing. She 
said it was a mean habit, “and she took snuff too,” 
mourned Huck. “Of course that was all right, be- 
cause she done it herself.” 

In dealing with employes of private concerns and 
with its own, this Government of ours often out- 
does the Widow Douglas. Some seven years ago, 
Washington warned employers not to cut wages, 
or drop any wage-earner, and threatened dire con- 
sequences to the disobedient. Then the Government 
dropped some thousands of its own employes, and 
cut the wages of the others by fifteen per cent. 

The Government defended itself by saying that 
the economy program on which Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected had to be enforced. That excuse may seem 
odd, even bizarre, today, but it was offered seri- 
ously in 1933. Since money was scarce, the Govern- 
ment had to cut expenses. But it would not take 
that same excuse from a private employer. He was 
a slacker. 

The largest employer of labor in the world is this 
Federal Government. Since example is more per- 
suasive than words, the Government ought to set 
all smaller employers a good example. How com- 
pletely it rejects this good-example theory, is indi- 
cated by a case which came up last week at the 
Government’s Marine Hospital on Ellis Island. 

An attendant who had asked a newspaper re- 
porter to give some publicity to the long hours and 
slave wages in this institution, was summarily dis- 
missed. The dismissal was withdrawn, “pending in- 
vestigation,” when the newspaper began to head- 
line the publicity, but the incident disclosed facts 
which do not square with the Government’s inces- 
sant protests of devotion to the wage-earner. This 
attendant had a sixty-hour week when assigned to 
the day-shift, and a week of seventy-two hours 
when he served on the night-shift. He was obliged 
to pay the Government $20 a month for his 
meals, and $2.50 for his laundry, which left him 
with the ample living-wage of $888 per year. 

The Government enforces a forty-two hour week 
for employes of firms engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, and orders time-and-a-half for overtime. Its 
own employes in the bureaus at Washington can 
rarely count on a forty-four hour week, and for 
overtime they get no pay at all. Overtime is fre- 
quent in many of the offices, either because the 
heads do not know how to arrange their work 
properly, or do not care to. Why should they, when 
they can go to their homes, after ordering their 
subordinates to remain until late in the evening 
(without pay, or even an allowance for a meal) to 
repair the slovenly ways of officialdom? 

The Government denies its own employes the 
right to strike, and forbids them to lobby, or to 
use tobacco. Then, going beyond the Widow Doug- 
las, the Government itself uses a pipe, cigars, cig- 
arettes, chewing tobacco and snuff. 
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TROJAN HORSES 


TROJAN horses can be something more real than 
a vague reminiscence from Vergil. Since Russia and 
Germany began their machinations, the world has 
learned that they generally are. When an army 
can move through agents who have been sent to 
work in secret among the enemy, much of its work 
has been finished. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt warns 
us that we must not be quick to see Trojan horses 
where they are not. This indirect criticism of the 
Dies Committee, Mrs. Roosevelt’s pet hatred, can 
be met by the warning that we must not be slow 
to see these dangerous animals where they are. 


THE UNION 


LAST week an alleged “labor leader” was taken 
in custody by the New York police. This man 
is charged with having extorted “by a wrongful 
use of force and fear” more than $100,000 from 
a number of hotels and service companies. The 
truth or falsity of the charge is a question to be 
solved by a jury. An indictment is an accusa- 
tion, not a proof of guilt. But it is interesting to 
note what is known of this man, now at liberty 
under a bail of $40,000. 

He is president of an organization known as 
the Building Service Employees’ International 
Union. His salary is $25,000, and he has a draw- 
ing account, subject to no control by members 
of the union, on the union’s income, which 
amounts to about $425,000 per year. 

This man never put in a day in all his life as 
a building-service worker. He was not elected to 
the office he now holds in the union by the votes 
of the members of the union. How he obtained 
this post has not been disclosed. 

The check which the members of the union, 
scrubwomen, porters, elevator-operators, cham- 
bermaids, and other actual workers, have 
on their president’s activities, financial or other- 
wise, is practically non-existent. Finally, this 
“labor leader” is an ex-convict, having served 
four years in a Federal penitentiary for pander- 
ing. In passing sentence, the judge declared that 
the testimony describing this man’s methods 
had sickened him. All these facts were placed 
before President Green by Westbrook Pegler, 
but apparently without effect. Mr. Pegler writes 
that he has gathered similar records, referring 
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SOUP AND SEMANTICS 


HUGE spendings by Congress were once considered 
additions to the public debt. Stuart Chase, with his 
semantics, tells us to take them as public invest- 
ments which increase the country’s wealth. In 
either case, investment or debt, the people must 
pay, in the form of higher prices for clothes, rent, 
groceries, and in increased unemployment. In our 
dulness, we prefer Washington’s dislike of a public 
debt as a public burden, a view in which Andrew 
Jackson concurred. As Raymond Moley recently 
observed, semantics will make government “a cross 
between a soup-kitchen and a pawn-shop.” 


AN THE RACKETEER 


to the financial harvests of about one hundred 

other “labor leaders.” 

Why does this Review which from its first 
issue has championed the labor union put these 
facts on record? Our answer is because we pro- 
pose to continue to champion the union. This 
course is more necessary than ever now that 
the responsible heads of the labor organizations 
have apparently abandoned it. 

We are sick of the excuse first given us years 
ago by President Green, that under its constitu- 
tion the A. F. of L. cannot prevent ex-convicts 
and other racketeers from battening on the 
funds of decent working people. What we re- 
; plied at that time, we repeat: if the constitution 
cannot keep crooks from preying on the local 
unions, the A. F. of L. ought to get a new con- 
stitution, or stop ranting about its solicitude for 
the wage-earner. 

It is up to the A. F. of L. and the C.LO. to 

{ clean house. No union should be affiliated un- 

| less, as we have argued for years, it provides 

for a complete audit of all union funds, guaran- 
tees the right of the members to elect their 

" officers in a free and honest election, and bars 

all ex-convicts from office. Labor’s worst enemy 
is the racketeering official. 

‘The public that supports the labor union de- 
mands that the labor union live up to its respon- 
sibilities. The union must be made an organiza- 
tion which a decent man can join, and retain his 
self-respect. Corrupt unions can do more harm 
to organized labor than the most reactionary 
capitalist. 

















OUR FOREIGN POLICIES 


DOES our Ambassador to Canada report to the 
Secretary of State? Or is his chief the Mayor of 
Jersey City? And to whom does our Ambassador 
to Mexico report? To Cardenas? 

At present, the Ambassador to Canada is spend- 
ing most of his time in New Jersey. It may not be 
assumed that the Ambassador is adjusting some 
dispute that has arisen between the towns of Egg 
Harbor, N. J., and Moose Jaw, Sask., for the rela- 
tions between these thriving communities have 
never been even tinged with rivalry of a commer- 
cial or any other nature. The Ambassador tarries in 
New Jersey because he has been designated by the 
Mayor of Jersey City to sit in the Senate of the 
United States next January. Diplomacy will lose 
nothing if the Mayor succeeds, as he probably will. 
What New Jersey will gain is another question. 

As to our Ambassador to Mexico, all that can be 
said is that his name has not appeared in the public 
prints for some time. Possibly, he is resting on his 
laurels; possibly, like another Micawber, he is pre- 
paring for a spring. 

Americans have grown callous to the custom 
which rules the appointment of our Ambassadors. 
We have seldom had men in career service to repre- 
sent us in important capitals; appointments have 
almost always been made on the basis of financial 
contributions to the party in power. By a kind of 
miracle, the country has occasionally secured a 
worthy representative, but these miracles have 
been exceedingly few. 

It must be said by way of reservation, however, 
that not all the ineptitude which has become char- 
acteristic of our conduct of foreign affairs, belongs 
to our Ambassadors and Ministers. Most of it is 
attributable to the Secretary of State, and his chief, 
the President. For a quarter of a century our re- 
lations with Mexico have been in a tangle, and 
within the last seven years that tangle has become 
a hopeless snarl. Mexico knows that this Govern- 
ment is fond of writing Notes, and it also knows 
that Notes break no bones. Probably that is why 
the last tart Note of the Secretary of State to 
Mexico remains unanswered. Mexico will stretch 
the Secretary’s patience to the last extreme, and 
then as a break appears imminent, will dispatch an 
answer. 

Meanwhile, Mexico continues on its way, just as 
though the Secretary of State did not exist. The 
Government sees no reason why it should respect 
American interests in Mexico, and we frankly agree 
that there is no reason, as long as the attitude of 
the American Government remains what it is and 
has long been. 

Hardly less unsatisfactory is our position with 
regard to the Soviet. Despite the bloody history, the 
present Administration lost no time in opening dip- 
lomatic relations with a regime which had amply 
proved its hostility to every principle upon which 
civilization is based. As former President Hoover 
points out in a remarkable article published in 
Collier’s for April 27, Bainbridge Colby, Secretary 
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of State under Wilson, wrote, nearly twenty years 
ago, that we could not possibly recognize “a gov- 
ernment which is determined and bound to conspire 
against our institutions.” To that position, the Ad- 
ministrations which followed Wilson firmly ad- 
hered. It was felt that promises from the Soviet 
meant absolutely nothing, and that recognition on 
any terms would initiate Soviet plotting and propa- 
ganda in this country. 

Within eight months after his inauguration, on 
November 16, 1933, in spite of the known cynicism 
of the Soviet, and of its faithlessness to promises 
made to other Governments, President Roosevelt 
recognized the Soviet Republics. We were told that 
this recognition would foster the opening of vast 
markets in Russia. It did nothing of the sort, al- 
though, as Mr. Hoover observes, since Poland was 
attacked our sales of gasoline, copper and alloys, 
greatly aided Russia in the destruction of Finland. 

What Communists, directed by Moscow, have 
done in the United States since 1933, has been 
brought out clearly by convictions obtained in our 
courts, and by the reports, never successfully chal- 
lenged, of the Dies Committee. Yet it was not until 
January of the present year that this Administra- 
tion began even to suspect that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was not a model of what a free and liberal 
Government should be. Up to that time, the true 
history of the Soviet Government was a closed book 
to the authorities in Washington. 

We do not for a moment question the motives 
which led the President to recognize the Soviet 
Government. But it does seem to us that the Ad- 
ministration’s policies with regard to Mexico and 
Russia indicate complete inability to find out what 
is happening in foreign countries. There may be 
many reasons for drafting Mr. Roosevelt for a 
third term. But his skill in conducting our foreign 
affairs is not among them. 


QUEEN OF PEACE 


TO agree with Harry Elmer Barnes is a luxury we 
do not often enjoy. But he is probably right in 
concluding that “it is going to be a long hard war 
to defeat Hitler.” If the Allies conclude that they 
cannot defeat Hitler, as they could not defeat the 
Kaiser twenty years ago, without the aid of the 
United States, and if, further, they succeed in in- 
volving this country in their war, then, as far as we 
can see, the world will go up in flames. We should 
emerge from a world war, or, rather, go down from 
a world war, engulfed in a ruin common to all the 
nations that waged it. Perhaps some foreboding of 
this universal ruin may stay the hands of the 
combatants. 

In the meantime, we fervently hope that Cath- 
olics all over the world will answer the summons 
of Pius XII to pray for peace during the month of 
Our Lady. She is the Mother of Our Lord, she is 
the mother of all men everywhere, she is invoked 
by millions as the Queen of Peace. May she by her 
powerful intercession with her Son bring us peace 
in this our time! 
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TRIUMPH IN FAILURE 


WE who are Catholics must live in the world, but 
we must not be of the world, for the world is ruled 
by maxims which are diametrically opposed to 
the teachings of Our Lord. Many of these maxims 
are accepted as simple truth not only by atheists, 
but even by some who call themselves, in all truth, 
as they believe, Christians. The young Catholic 
who goes out into the world to make his way, very 
soon discovers that the moral code which he has 
been taught to revere is not held in high regard. 
What another young lawyer, physician, architect, 
or businessman thinks perfectly proper, or at least 
allowable, he has been trained to regard as grave- 
ly sinful. Doors open to them are closed to him. 

In a very real sense, Catholics must always re- 
main a class apart in this world. They can whole- 
heartedly cooperate with their fellow citizens to 
promote public welfare, but very often they are 
obliged to deny the accepted sense of that term. 
What others may consider genuinely helpful, Cath- 
olics must often condemn as ruinous. Catholics may 
not approve, for instance, of a system of public edu- 
cation which omits instruction in religion and in 
morality. They must hold that it is not merely de- 
fective, but essentially wrong. 

Again, many people are active in campaigns to 
make divorce even easier than it now is. Others 
have established agencies and clinics all over the 
country to facilitate interference with the laws of 
nature by married couples. They seem perfectly 
convinced that what they are planning to do is 
helpful both to the individual and to the state. 
When Catholics are challenged, as they often are, 
they must meet these schemes with outspoken op- 
position, even should this mean loss in their pro- 
fession or business. Yet, obviously, no other course 
is open to them. Immorality is immorality, no mat- 
ter by whom it is preached, and is all the more 
dangerous when it is offered as a means of social 
or political reform. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, xv, 
26-27; xvi, 1-4) Our Lord warns His followers that 
they must be prepared to make great sacrifices. 
“They will put you out of the synagogues: yea, the 
hour cometh, that whoever killeth you will think 
that he doth a service to God.” The persecution 
to which Catholics in this country are subject to- 
day is not bloody, but is felt through political, 
social, or economic disqualification. Yet even in 
the United States mobs have often risen up to put 
Catholics to death, and we must be prepared to 
give our lives, if necessary, rather than betray 
Christ’s cause. In our own day, however, we have 
seen a glorious host of martyrs and confessors in 
Russia, Germany and Poland, and, nearer home, 
in Mexico. 

The world tolerates Catholics as long as they 
remain quietly hidden, but once its maxims are 
challenged, it has recourse to the rope, the rack, 
the ax and the gibbet. The world challenges the 
Church in every age, and will to the end. It has 
never understood that, like her Founder, she tri- 
umphs through what seems to be failure. 
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SIT, JESSICA 
EpiTor: John Kendall makes much of the im- 
promptu nature of swing music, saying: “Swing is, 
briefly, playing a variation of a melody just as it 
comes to one’s mind, that is, ad libbing on a fa- 
miliar theme.” 

Allow me to suggest that he may be mistaken. 
Much of the so-called ad libbing of the good swing 
musicians is the result of planning and practic- 
ing and working-out beforehand of “licks” and 
“breaks” and “hot choruses.” Or it is the result of 
constant repetition as he ad libs the same variations 
over and over again—if you want to call that ad 
libbing. Or else, it is the result of the ad libbing of 
the arranger who carefully works out these varia- 
tions on paper for the players. And he does it not 
only for a single performer; he sometimes works 
out a “chorus” that is harmonized for the entire 
section, say, reeds or brass, so that they are rhyth- 
mically synchronized and harmonically united. 
When you have a whole orchestra ad libbing in the 
real sense of the word, as some of the more aban- 
doned players do under the intoxicating stress of 
oomph or gin or both, the result is such chaos as 
one sometimes hears on the more physical beaches 
on a hot summer day or screaming out of the win- 
dows of the honky-tonks on the last chorus of 
Tiger Rag. 

When he says of the top-notch swing musicians 
that “many of them play with great symphony 
orchestras, but they play swing because they love 
it,” I want to reply that I have known more of them 
who played swing because they couldn’t get along 
on the money they made with the symphonies, and 
for no other reason. How a fine musician, with all 
the sensibilities required by and for his art, could 
“love” to play swing, night after night, the same 
cheap tunes with the same cheap words, at the 
same kind of faces bobbling and jostling before his 
eyes, is more than I can understand. And to say 
that he might even be “a great instrumentalist 
pouring forth his art and his soul . . .” is little less 
than nauseating. But, I suppose, there are different 
kinds and degrees of artistic souls, for, surely, the 
word is intended to have only a figurative meaning 
in Mr. Kendall’s article (AMERICA, March 23). 

But Mr. Kendall does not want these instrumen- 
talists playing “the same notes in exactly the same 
manner, over and over.’”’ He wants to give them the 
opportunity to relax in a refreshing hot chorus once 
in a while. Hot choruses are to many musicians 
neither refreshing nor relaxing. On the contrary, 
they are sometimes so intense that they leave the 
performer with his nerves sizzling, so that he wants 
to play on and on until he is completely exhausted. 
He closes his eyes, slumps in his chair, his body 
trembling with a rhythmical prurience that can 


find no other outlet than in the extempore inven- 
tion of weird sounds, squawks, cacaphonic arpeg- 
gios, with all the hiccups of a musical intoxication, 
until, unable to descend again to normalcy, he hits 
the highest note he can reach and hangs on to it 
until either his brain explodes or the rest of the 
orchestra stops playing. 

This is what Mr. Kendall’s description of swing, 
previously quoted, recalls to me. But I wouldn’t call 
it swing. Perhaps the Greeks had a word for it. 

South Bend, Ind. NORBERT ENGELS 


CHALLENGE 
Epitor: E. B. Lyman shows a fine Catholic spirit 
in the letter from him that you published in the 
issue of April 6. 

Mr. Lyman, in effect, charges the Catholic press 
with prejudice, ridicule and abuse whenever it 
has occasion to speak of business men and manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Lyman is a part of that Church to which 
he looks for sympathetic counsel and constructive 
guidance, and if he would be as logical as Father 
Mahoney would like him to be, perhaps he will now 
put himself in a position to do something for Cath- 
olic employers and management in a positive way. 
You see, they are entitled to look to Mr. Lyman 
for constructive guidance and sympathetic counsel, 
if he is able to give it. 

If Mr. Lyman is not able to give it, let him attend 
our local Catholic labor schools and clarify the 
situation. I’m sure (as a student in a labor school) 
they are eagerly awaiting the coming of business 
and management to teach and learn with the 
workers. 

New York, N. Y. 


WELL-TEMPERED CRITIC 

Epitor: Father Feeney may be quarreling with 
himself all right, but he’s quarreling about one of 
the mightiest and most dangerous of all world prob- 
lems—the problem of program music. Ever since 
Aristotle the problem, in one guise or another, has 
worried everyone who has ever thought hard about 
music. 

The problem has been stated in various innumer- 
able ways. In spite of the fact that program music 
apparently does exist, can program music logically 
exist? And of course the question cannot possibly 
be answered, at least until program music has been 
satisfactorily defined; and since no two people en- 
tertain an identical concept of program music, and 
most people like their own concept best, an ade- 
quate, universal definition is unavailable. The most 
anyone can do is speculate. 

Less agreeable speculators are those of the imi- 
tative-Aristotelean, strictly programmatic school 
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whose stalwarts feel with Richard Strauss that a 
certain Domestic Symphony is within its rights in 
attempting to describe Richard Strauss in the 
bosom of his family, or with Mr. Stalin that any 
self-respecting Soviet republic should insist on So- 
viet music, or with my very recently culture- 
sprayed acquaintance who would credit music with 
even more transcendental programmatic potentiali- 
ties. This one had the misfortune to have swallowed 
whole the debunking biography of Tchaikowsky— 
Catherine Drinker Bowen’s Beloved Friend—just 
before hearing the composer’s Fourth Symphony 
for the first time. His reaction took this form: “Oh, 
can’t you just feel the perversion simply oozing out 
of that music!” 

Speculators of the opposing absolute school deny 
to music any nexus with a textual or otherwise 
extra-tonal reality, holding that music by nature 
can have no subject-matter but tone, not translat- 
able into symbols philosophical, historical, erotic, 
or anything else; and that, besides, the setting down 
of a musical idea is a very special kind of creative 
agony, an act of self-dedication, a concentration of 
endeavor that precludes all consultation with one’s 
personal or environmental circumstances. 

Father Feeney appears to veer toward the sec- 
ond classification, but for a poet’s reasons and not 
a musician’s. He laments the loss of integrity a 
poem sometimes suffers in the process of acquiring 
musical upholstery. He should, of course, recall that 
Danny Boy was Londonderry Air before someone 
got the bright idea of “crowing” about the pipes, 
the pipes to it; and it is still Londonderry Air to 
Percy Grainger. Gounod’s Ave Maria is Prelude I in 
Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord (complete but 
for the melody of course), and Bach wrote it only 
to demonstrate the virtues of his new invention— 
the tempered scale. 

As for citing The King’s Henchman—well, that 
doesn’t prove a thing, music and poetry being the 
person-conditioned essences they are. Maybe, in op- 
position to Father Feeney, J think that Deems Tay- 
lor’s music is best and most necessary where the 
Millay poetry is best and most satisfying. Maybe / 
think that the obsequies of Aethelwold amount to 
the world’s most perfect fusion of the two arts— 
if, again, such a fusion can exist this side of eter- 
nity. Maybe 7 think that Taylor’s scoring of, spe- 
cifically, the ace-lines 

Wherefore let us hoard (Tibbett sings “save”) our 

tears for a little sorrow (Tibbett sings “little 
sorrows”) 

And weep not Aethelwold at all 


are the ultimate in word-music integration. So far 
above the vague idiocy of “the pipes, the pipes,” 
maybe to me this passage is a sublimated onoma- 
topoeia—sublimated because transcending mere 
imitation of the bees-buzz, Strauss-in-the-kitchen 
class, and approaching a genuine ideational quality. 
We are to hoard our tears for what kind of sorrow? 
The music tells us, with uncanny emphasis on the 
little—for little sorrows. And then we are in- 
structed, by the score as much as by the words, not 
to weep for Aethelwold, in a musical apodosis that 
is pure dialectic. Maybe I do. Quid inde? Is The 
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King’s Henchman a miracle or simply an obliging 
exception, or are the ways of words and music not 
so very divergent after all or can Strauss, Stalin, 
and my friend possibly be right? Horrors, I hope 
not! 

Dubuque, Iowa MARY ELLEN EVANS 
Epitor: Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes and 
The Road to Mandalay are two favorites of mine; 
so when I read Father Feeney’s article (AMERICA, 
April 13) and learned he criticized unfavorably the 
music of those numbers, my indignation arose. 

Being aroused, I sought some way to strike at 
his opinions and found my opportunity in his last 
line where he quoted Mrs. Malaprop as saying: 
“You go first and I’ll proceed you.” 

What she actually said was: ‘“‘Lead the way, and 
we'll precede.” 

Now I feel a great deal better. 

Dorchester, Mass. THOMAS P. MURPHY 


NOTE ON SNAKES 

EpiTor: You may be interested to note that one of 
our native cults will shortly be reviewed by our 
courts and that the defense of “religious freedom”’ 
will be offered. 

Some months ago, the Legislature enacted a bill 
forbidding the handling of live poisonous snakes at 
religious services. The pastor of the Little Pine 
Mountain Church, the Rev. George Washington 
Hensley, who is also a railroad conductor, has pro- 
tested vigorously, but thus far has not ventured to 
violate the law. 

In place of snakes, reports the Kentucky edition 
of the Cincinnati Times Star, he is now using “poi- 
son.” A devout member of the flock, he relates, 
“took a large dose of poison about six o’clock in the 
evening,” and the next morning, “was up and 
around.” It is rumored, however, that the poison is 
to be put back on the shelf, and hereafter snakes 
will be employed to test the living faith of the 
brethren. 

“The legislature will have to pass a new law, 
because we are going to keep on testing our faith, 
if not with snakes, then with poison,” announces 
the Rev. George Washington Hensley. “We are go- 
ing to appeal to the courts. The Constitution isn’t 
like it used to be when a fellow could worship as 
he pleased.” Will Mr. Wiltbye’s “counsel for Sairey”’ 
come to his aid? 


Louisville, Ky. CRICKETT WAINSCOT 


MONSIGNOR LAVELLE 

EpitTor: I am writing a biography of Monsignor 
Lavelle, late rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York City. 

I will be grateful to readers of AMERICA who may 
possess original letters to or by Monsignor Lavelle 
or who may have first-hand reminiscences of his 
life and his interests. All letters and photographs 
and other material will be copied and faithfully’ 
returned. Address 16 East Seventh Street. 

New York, N. Y. SIGMUND UMINSKY 
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MORE ABOUT WORDS AND MUSIC 


THEODORE CHANLER 








THE two recent articles by Father Feeney and 
Father LaFarge on the relation of words and music 
contain so much stimulus to thought that I would 
like to jump in and turn their quasi-controversy 
into a three-cornered fight. 

Discussing the music of the Preface and the 
Pater Noster of the Mass, Father LaFarge writes 
of the “satisfying and complete growth of the music 
out of the words.” This is as good a description of 
perfect song as I have ever read. Father LaFarge 
believes, however, that English is not a proper soil 
for such growth, owing, in part, to its abundance 
of impure vowels and comparative paucity of open 
ones—what he calls “its tonelessness,”’ in short. 
The practice followed by most singers of broaden- 
ing all English A’s, pronouncing mine, maahn, and 
generally “purifying” the language almost beyond 
recognition, indicates a widespread, if tacit, agree- 
ment with this opinion. And, parenthetically, what- 
ever may be said against our popular crooners, 
they at least do not, like most of our academically 
minded confréres, make us feel that the English 
language is a positive handicap to musical expres- 
sion, a handicap which they are bravely, with their 
best Italian R’s and broadest A’s struggling to over- 
come. 

Credit for this often belongs as much to the com- 
posers of popular music as to its performers. At all 
events, those who write it often show a gocd deal 
more cleverness and delicacy of ear in the way they 
write English words and music than do composers 
of the more serious type of English song. Thus, if 
composers of the one type of song share equal 
credit with their performers, the composers of the 
other type share equal blame with theirs. I do not 
doubt, however, that a happy union of words and 
music, such, for example, as in the popular song 
Did I Remember to Tell You I Adore You, can be 
achieved at any level of seriousness. 

Song is primarily an extension of speech. Begin- 
ning with the so-called “dry” recitative of Italian 
opera (which is so close to speech that it hardly 
belongs in the category of song) this extension may 
be carried to the point where the instrumental 
beauties of the voice are fully exploited, as in the 
operatic aria. Between these two extremes are 
many intervening degrees. Some languages, such as 
Italian, readily lend themselves to the full gamut 


of extension. Some, like English, for reasons al- 
ready mentioned, must necessarily remain closer to 
speech. The kind of music, then, that may “grow” 
(to use Father LaFarge’s apt description of the 
process) out of the soil of English poetry will be 
rock-garden music, if you will—not large and opu- 
lent blooms—but genuine music for all that. 

Father Feeney, discussing a somewhat different 
angle, makes the suggestion that the melody of a 
song, being as a rule more important than the 
words, should be composed first. To this I would 
answer in the first place, that the melody is only 
more apparent than the words, not more important. 
I shall discuss this more fully a little further on. 
Secondly, it seems to me that in song writing, as 
in everything else, it is well to start with clear 
meanings (when such are available) and from 
thence proceed to nuances. Music has no clear 
meanings, only nuances. It is perhaps the mark of 
superiority of poetry that it has both. In any case, 
the meaningfulness of poetry makes it more suit- 
able as a point of departure. For music cannot 
establish meanings, whereas meanings may engen- 
der music. The subject or meaning of a poem is a 
stimulus to a musical imagination, and in no wise a 
constraint—at least not where meaning in a gen- 
eral sense is concerned. Where meaning is deter- 
mined by precise word accent, the task of molding 
a melody in such a way that all these accents will 
be respected is somewhat more exacting. That the 
composer, besides adhering to subject and accent, 
should also have to enhance with subtle melodic 
phrasing all the other nuances of what Father 
Feeney calls “word music,” is a severe discipline 
indeed. 

But music is so rich in nuance, and its own laws 
are so discreet and self-contained that this tyranny 
is less far-reaching than might be supposed. The 
music of the bass recitative Am Abendstunde in 
Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion obeys its own laws, 
lives its own purely musical life, and yet follows 
with perfect exactitude the “stress, pause, cadence, 
vowel value and meaning” (Feeney) of the words. 

The task is not easy, but it is no harder than 
others which the composer must face—writing 
good counterpoint, for example. Counterpoint con- 
sists of two or more melodies played simultaneous- 
ly. (A tricky but vivid example is the combination 
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of Way Down Upon the Swanee River and Dvorak’s 
Humoresque.) In good counterpoint the melodic 
lines are at the same time independent of and com- 
plementary to each other. I have always felt that 
the marriage of “word music” and “note music” is 
no more nor less than a hybrid species of counter- 
point. And just as there are certain types of full- 
throated melody that do not lend themselves to 
contrapuntal treatment, so, as Father LaFarge 
points out, there are examples in poetry of “fully- 
developed poetic harmonies” that do not lend them- 
selves to what I would call being “counterpointed” 
with music. 

Sir Donald Tovey had defined melody as the “sur- 
face of music.” In this sense the “surface” of a 
song is certainly the music rather than the words. 
But in contrapuntal music the “surface” is not 
necessarily the most important or prior element. 
This priority may belong to any one of the inner 
voices, or to the bass. In fugue-form, priority is 
constantly shifted from one voice to another. But 
where there is a so-called cantus firmus to be coun- 
terpointed, priority belongs throughout the com- 
position to this given line, to whichever voice, so- 
prano, alto, tenor or bass, it may be assigned. Thus 
the “word music” of a song may be compared to a 
cantus firmus assigned to an inner voice, and the 
“note music” which complements it, to a “surface,” 
or melody, superimposed thereon. 


BY WAY OF A 
SUMMARY OF SORTS 


LEONARD FEENEY 











IN view of the fact that both Father LaFarge and 
Mr. Chanler are musicians, and I am not, it is 
amusing to see them wanting to give priority in 
song composition to the words, whereas I am anx- 
ious to give it to the music. In the face of this joint 
opposition, it is comforting to see my musical op- 
ponents disagreeing between themselves as to how 
the “‘tonelessness” of the English language can be 
handled when it is rendered in song. 

Father LaFarge made one particularly excellent 
point when he remarked that the cadences and ac- 
cents of English poetry derive from the conversa- 
tional quality of the language, making it difficult to 
transfer these to song. The truth of this observa- 
tion is as original as it is obvious. 

Likewise, Mr. Chanler’s suggestion that “word 
music” and “note music” can be reconciled in song, 
if we suppose the effect to be that of counterpoint, 
is very convincing. The poets themselves use coun- 
terpoint in their “word music” every time they in- 
vert a foot in a line of verse. Father Hopkins went 
so far as to counterpoint throughout in his poems, 
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offering us that new metrical pattern known as 
“sprung rhythm,” a pattern, which, by the way, 
Father Hopkins would not allow to be called new, 
since he said it was the normal device employed by 
children in the saying of a nursery rhyme. One 
misses the lack of counterpoint in the too regular 
iambic measures of Pope and Dryden. That poetry 
can support a melody superimposed on it by way of 
counterpoint, is reasonable enough, given an intel- 
ligent musician to compose a song, and an intelli- 
gent singer to render it. 

But my difficulty will remain in regard to a piece 
of verse already set to music in which the composer 
has not respected the value of the verse accent, and 
which no amount of readjustment on the part of 
the singer can remedy. The only solution for such 
cases (and I think the musical version of Ben 
Jonson’s To Celia is one example) is to have the 
poem recited by a speaking voice, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and with its own proper accent, before you 
listen to it being distorted by song. Otherwise you 
will have no cantus firmus (Chanler) established 
in your mind. The effect I intend will possibly be 
like that of a “theme with variations” in music, in 
which the composer spends a definite amount of 
time giving the theme, before he wanders off into 
the variations. No one, hearing Drink to me only 
with thine eyes for the first time in song form, 
could possibly gather what the original cantus 
firmus of the poem itself was. 

It is interesting to learn that Mr. Chanler, whose 
tastes in music are remote from the general run of 
the radio, admires the crooners for giving correct 
values to English words in a song. I admire them 
too, and so must everyone. If you want to know 
what the music of a song means, listen to Marian 
Anderson, the Negro contralto, exercising her voice 
on a folk song. But if you want to know what the 
words mean, listen to Kate Smith commemorating 
vocally the arrival of the moon by way of the 
mountain. And although it may be a dead give- 
away of the plebeian quality of some of my tastes, 
I must confess that I have never heard the English 
words of the Adeste Fideles spoken more intelli- 
gently than the manner in which Bing Crosby sang 
them last Christmas. 

Part of the difficulty with our singers Theodore 
Chanler alludes to, but does not elaborate; and so 
I shall. A good American voice is invariably turned 
over to an Italian maestro for training. The Italian 
singing-teacher accepts such a voice purely as an 
instrument of music, never as an instrument of the 
English language. He proceeds immediately to dis- 
abuse it of the idea that any vowels, save a, 0, and 
u, can be sung correctly. He assumes, and rightly 
so, that Italian is the most singable of all languages. 
He leaves his pupil unable to match Tetrazzini in 
Italian timbre, and unable to equal Deanna Durbin 
in American nuance. The poor pupil is now left 
stranded half way between America and Italy, 
almost good enough for the Metropolitan Opera, 
and a little too good for a night club. It was John 
McCormack who dared to give “the impure vowels” 
of English their correct value, and left a memory of 
good English song, not to be forgotten. 
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A GOOD FRIEND 
AT THE ENGLISH COURT 


Mr. Prrt aNnp America’s BirTHRIGHT. By J. C. Long. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.50 
HUMOR at the expense of the Hanoverian Georges, the 
gossip of lords and ladies, and the political career of 
the first William Pitt make this a good biography. But 
upon this life’s sharp style, proof of scholarship, and 
intrinsic merit, the imposition of an anti-dictator theme 
builds little save a scaffold for current interests. Demo- 
cratic in his ideals, autocratic in his methods, Mr. Pitt 
was a man of courage, a friend of the colonies, and a 
defender of all the liberal issues of his day except the 
Quebec Act which kept Canada loyal to Britain. 

Mr. Pitt won fame by baiting George I and his min- 
isters. He represented a rotten borough and was side- 
tracked for a long time despite his abilities. When in- 
competent ministers fled office he came to power, and 
proceeded to vindicate the current democratic system 
with its rotten boroughs and placemen, to “save Eng- 
land” from Bourbon power and to establish an Anglo- 
Saxon “empire of freemen” by driving France out of 
India and the New World. When Pitt asked Bourbon 
Spain to fight for the “liberties of Europe,” Spain asked: 
“What worse can happen to us, when the liberties of 
Europe are gone, than what you do to us?” 

This book is meant to point a democratic moral for 
the present European war, but Mr. Long is not too far 
misled by the theme. Unhappily, he overworks a quo- 
tation in trying to prove Pitt’s early benevolence for 
America (p. 125). When taxation to pay for the French 
wars brought the Colonies into conflict with the mother 
country, Pitt defended the Colonies’ exclusive right to 
levy internal taxes. With patronage in the hands of 
enemies however, he could do nothing. His last minute 
efforts to reform the Whigs and increase democracy in 
Parliament failed. Though Mr. Long seems to limit the 
constitutional rights of George III with ideas from the 
British Constitution of the next century, he has written 
well of Mr. Pitt. JaMES A. MACKIN 


TWO TRAGIC YEARS 
IN THE THIRD REICH 


FaILurE OF A MISSION. By Sir Nevile Henderson. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3 
FOUR days after the outbreak of the war, the British 
ambassador to Berlin reached London. The date was 
September 7, 1939. His memoir was completed in Oc- 
tober. This is fast work—even for such a hard-working 
and immensely capable diplomat as Sir Nevile. Nowhere 
in the 308 pages, however, does he explain why this 
extraordinary haste was necessary. It is not customary, 
even when circumstances are not normal, for ambassa- 
dors to give an immediate account of their stewardship 
to the general public. One cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the book is intended to bolster civilian morale in 
England and to influence public opinion in the United 
States and other neutral countries. 

The British ambassador arrived in Berlin on April 30, 
1937. He had been instructed to do his utmost to work 
with Hitler and the Nazi party as the existing govern- 
ment in Germany. His personal conviction was that the 
peace of Europe depended upon the realization of an 
understanding between Britain and Germany. He was 
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by FULTON J. SHEEN 


Bernadette of Lourdes 
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CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


These outstanding volumes have been sent to our 
members during the past few months as their 
monthly selections. Each month our members 
receive the finest Catholic book of the month, 
selected by a board of five distinguished editors. 
Although many of these selections may retail at 
$3.50 or $5.00, our subscribers receive them at 
the average cost of only $2.08 each. Why not 
investigate this easy method of reading and 
owning the best in Catholic literature? 
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A happy summer among congenial companions for Catholic boys 
8-18. Expert leadership of trained college men. Every facility for 
sports and games. Sandy beach on White Mt. lake. Resident chap- 
lain and physician. Home comfort in bungalows with porches. 
2Ist season. One fee for everything, $250 including riding. 
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CAMP GIBBONS 


“In the Adirondacks.” Brant Lake, N. Y. 
IN LOCATION, EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL 
THE FINEST CAMP FOR BOYS IN AMERICA 

SEASONAL RATE—$300.00 
All the advantages of camp life ia a 
Catholic environment. 
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LOOKING ON JESUS 


Reflections on the Sunday Gospels 
by Paul L. Blakely, S. J. : $1.06 
The America Press, 53 Park Place, Now York, N. Y. 
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therefore resolved “to err, if anything, on the side of 
impartiality, to try to see the good side of the Nazi 
regime, if there was one, and to believe in Hitler’s word 
until he proved himself by his deeds to be a perjurer 
and a breaker of faith.” 

During his residence in the German capital he held 
frequent and lengthy conversations with most of the 
key men in the Third Reich. In every possible way he 
sought for an honorable and just peace. He failed. This 
failure, climaxing an anxious period of growing disil- 
lusionment and disgust with nearly everything Nazi, he 
attributes entirely “to the fanatical megalomania and 
blind self-confidence of a single individual and of a small 
clique of his self-interested followers.” Sir Nevile’s thesis 
is that Chamberlain wanted peace while “Hitler never 
intended the ultimate end to be other than war.” 

Perhaps the most arresting feature of the book is Sir 
Nevile’s estimate of Hitler. He regards him as a sort 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The interesting point to 
elucidate would be, when he ceased to be Jekyll and 
became Hyde. Sir Nevile believes that it was probably 
a matter of gradual evolution. Hitler may not have been 
more than a practical dreamer with a sublime faith in 
himself and in his mission to reinstate Germany in her 
former position among the nations. But dictators, hav- 
ing achieved absolutism, lose their sense of proportion. 
Each success leads to ever expanding aims, while their 
insatiable desire for their own permanence drives them 
in the end to put self before their country, and to ad- 
venture as the sole means of maintaining their hold. 
So it was with Napoleon and so it seems to Sir Nevile 
to have been with Hitler. JOHN J. O’CoNNOR 


A STORY OF 
LOVE AND FAITH 


CATHEDRAL IN THE SUN. By Anne B. Fisher. Carlyle 

House. $2.75 
ONE of the loveliest of the California Missions, San 
Carlos de Borromeo in the smiling Carmelo Valley, is 
the Cathedral in the Sun, and the locale for this fine 
novel by Anne B. Fisher. The rather long sub-title is 
very revealing: “A pageant of early California: a story 
of love and faith and of the unrecorded heroism of the 
humble.” Many histories and novels of California have 
been written from the Spanish, Mexican or American 
view-point, but perhaps never before has anyone used 
the device of seeing those colorful years through the 
eyes of the native California Indian. 

Book I, “Juan the Mission Builder,” begins in 1818, 
when pirates burned the village of Monterey and sacked 
the Carmelo Mission. Juan O’nes-e-mo, of the Room-se-en 
tribe, as a young man was baptized by Fray Junipero 
Serra himself, and was taught by the first Padres. He 
learned to make the tiles that went into the building 
of the splendid church, and to fashion the dainty shoes 
for the pretty Spanish senoritas. The story of the many 
political and social changes, which took place in Mon- 
terey and the surrounding country up to the time of 
his death in 1836, is told to us in the simple language 
and the primitive, detached point of view of the child- 
like Juan O’nes-e-mo. 

Two themes of great beauty and pathos persist 
throughout the tale, like clear melodies in a symphony: 
the devotion of his family to the statue of Our Lady, 
somewhat crudely carved by Juan, and the care of the 
precious violin, given to the faithful Indian by the good 
Padre Amores. 

Book II, “Loreta of Carmelo,” continues the history 
of events in California until 1882, but now through the 
eyes of the loyal daughter of Juan. Loreta’s strong faith 
in God and love of Our Lady endured through incredible 
hardships and personal griefs, and her courage and 
patience upheld the finest traditions of the holy teach- 
ings of the zealous Spanish Fathers. 











Isabella Meadows, the kindly Indian woman, who lived 
in Carmel ninety-four years, supplied Mrs. Fisher with 
much of her authentic information. Mrs. Fisher spent 
seven years in the search for the material she has used, 
and has dedicated this refreshing novel “To the mem- 
ory of Isabella Meadows, who held high the torch to 
light the way for those who follow her.” 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE OrrictaL CaTHOLIc Directory: 1940. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons. $6 
NO library, no newspaper office, no publishing business 
can afford to be without the handy service of this official 
book of Catholic information. A comprehensive review 
will be found on p. 88 in this issue. 


BeTrHeL Merripay. By Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.50 
THE “young girl on the stage” who is the Bethel Mer- 
riday of this novei inevitably gets her chance to step 
into the stellar réle one night on the road when Juliet 
is too “boiled” to perform. And the young girl fails 
rather miserably. If she had not failed, the novel would 
have failed; for then it would have been just another 
movie scenario with a finale of flowers and white lights 
and dancing girls and thunderous applause and raptur- 
ous reviews. 

Bethel’s failure saves the story; Bethel’s failure along 
with her and the company’s casual acceptance of the 
failure. The real folk of the stage, the troupers of the 
story, will see their life portrayed by a man who is 
fascinated by their life. He knows the stage, its ex- 
travagances, its pettiness and make-believe, its bicker- 
ings and jealousies and the unrealities that carry over 
into real life. He loves the stage and the men and 
women who people it, not for their glamor, true or false, 
but for the simpler virtues, the hardiness that is in them, 
the enthusiasm and loyalty that draws them grandiose- 
ly together on a night of triumph, or in fear the night 
that sees the closing notice on the board. 

Sinclair Lewis writes keenly, more gently than has 
been his wont, slyly, breezily of people he knows. The 
plot is no invention of genius. For chapter on chapter 
the characters remain a jumble of names, so unim- 
portant that the reader does not bother turning back 
the pages to fit the names to persons, until finally a 
few characters do emerge with something of a synthetic 
individuality. Like the troupers in real life, they will 
never carve for themselves a niche in the gallery of 
literature. To steal a stage term, Bethel Merriday is a 
one-night book; and that is fair enough, for on the 
literary stage, Sinclair Lewis is not a star, just a trouper. 

JOHN P. DELANEY 


Mr. SKEFFINGTON. By Elizabeth. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $2.50 
RECOVERING from a serious illness and with her fif- 
tieth birthday drawing near, Lady Frances Skeffington 
sadly realizes that she no longer posessess that beauty 
of face and form that for years had made her a social 
queen. Under the strain of the shocking ‘discovery she 
feels also that harassed nerves are threacening to de- 
prive her of her former brightness of manner and 
speech. She had been divorced over twenty years before 
from her Jewish husband and had found life delightful 
because of the admirers who flocked around her and 
among whom in pleasant succession she usually had one 
who claimed to be dying of love for her. 

The future offers the prospect of a life growing more 
unbearable day by day while she looks about in vain for 
some work or play to fill the void left by her vanished 
popularity. To add to her distress she has been recently 
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haunted by Mr. Skeffington, not in the flesh, since he 
is supposed to be making money in some remote corner 
of the world, but in ghostly guise taking his old chair 
at the breakfast table and bobbing up at odd moments 
here and there. 

Her attempts to find help lead to an amusing series 
of adventures, all told with keen humor and an under- 
standing of English society. She tries a nerve specialist 
and then in turn many of her rejected suitors, but each 
in his own way drives home the fact of her vanished 
charm and suggests that her great mistake was in win- 
ning empty freedom by divorce. The manner in which 
purpose at last returns to her life is surprising and 
satisfying on the social scale of her environment where 
religion is mostly ignored and success is measured main- 
ly in terms of selfish satisfaction. WiLLiam A. Dowp 


FOLLOW THE DRINKING GourD. By Frances Gaither. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THE South lost the War but seems to have captured 
the North’s publishing houses. And this is all to the good 
if it means the appearance of similar books. 

This is the story of a plantation under overseer rule 
in Alabama at the time when absentee ownership first 
began to rear its unwanted head, when harsh overseers 
overdrove the slaves, when bankruptcy forced unwill- 
ing masters to sell their people down the river and when 
“to follow the Drinking Gourd” was to travel by the 
Abolitionists’ routes to Canada. 

Mrs. Gaither has presented a picture of a little known 
phase of the South’s history and is to be commended 
for her artistic restraint, her portrayal of the simplicity 
and devotion of the Negroes and her recognition of the 
kindness which characterized the majority of the planta- 
tion owners. Warp CLARKE 


CrviL SERVICE IN PuBLIC WELFARE. By Alice Campbell 

Klein. The Russell Sage Foundation. $2.25 
THE scope of the present study is outlined in the sub- 
title, “a discussion of effective selection of public social 
work personnel through the merit system.” The study 
was needed, and for two reasons that stand out, among 
many others only a little less pertinent. First, “the prac- 
tice of social work during the past decade,” as Joanna 
C. Colcord observes in the Foreword, has shifted “from 
private to public auspices,” not entirely, it is true, but 
with a steady movement that is not likely to be checked. 
The second reason, which I phrase in my own werds, is 
that this shift is observed with a greedy eye vy every 
politician in every State of the Union and at Washing- 
ton. To them it does not mean better service at a lower 
cost, but a number of new jobs wherewith the boys who 
get out the votes, and show their devotion to the party 
in ways that ought to win them a term in jail, may be 
properly rewarded. Mrs. Klein believes that the merit 
system in appointing to positions connected with so- 
cial work will prevail. I hope that she is right, but I 
confess to some doubt. 

In the opening chapters, extending over some eighty 
pages, the author gives an excellent resume of the his- 
tory and purposes of the merit system. She follows it 
with an exposition of some of the commoner methods 
by which the skilled politician manages to drive a coach 
and four through the best merit system ever devised. 
The ground thus cleared, Mrs. Klein attacks her main 
task, which is to show precisely how the merit system 
can be applied in the selection of the personnel of a 
public social-work division. The book is thus an answer 
to hundreds of letters received “from bewildered social 
workers who had been called on to take part in giving 
civil-service examinations.” Since little recorded ex- 
perience was available from social workers, and no 
definite study of the subject had been made, the Founda- 
tion was unable to give any help. It will also be found 
useful by those who are preparing for a civil-service test 
in this field. A select bibliography is given in the Ap- 
pendix, and there is a full index. The paper, print and 
binding are of the high standard set by the Foundation’s 
previous publications. Paut L. BLAKELY 
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IT IS not often that there is made available anywhere 
an exhibition of the scope of that gathered together by 
Arthur Upham Pope and his many devoted associates in 
the building which once housed New York’s Union Club, 
at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-First Street. It is almost cer- 
tain that never again in our lifetimes will such an ex- 
hibition be staged in the United States. 

The object of Mr. Pope’s enthusiasm for many years 
past has been Persian (Iranian, if you prefer) art in all 
its tremendously diversified branches. So the present 
show is appropriately called “6,000 Years of Persian Art,” 
and that is just what it is. When you go, by the bye, be 
provided with a little money, since an admission fee is 
charged and there is a catalog 400 pages long you will 
want to buy. 

Most of us have heard of Persian miniatures, have 
even admired their utter charm and urbane cleanness of 
draughtsmanship. We all know that there are Persian 
rugs. Thanks to the movies, we have a confused idea 
that Persian architecture is very much like Arabian, and 
involves a lot of tile work. When we reflect a little, we 
remember that the Assyrians and Babylonians built with 
bricks and that bricks were sometimes carved to repre- 
sent animals in bas-relief. But apart from such vague 
notions, “Persian Art” means little to us. 

Here is a chance to repair that ignorance. And it is an 
ignorance which should by all means be repaired. When 
you have made your pilgrimage to the old Union Club, 
you will realize that you have been introduced to a major 
art, fully equivalent by any standards to the art of 
China or Italy or Greece. And an art that did not merely 
have one brief flowering, or several such, interspersed 
with centuries of barbaric night, but an art that has 
flowered almost continuously, in one district or another, 
practised by one people or another, over all those six 
millenia. 

One would not expect to find in all this anything 
Christian, except perhaps for the centuries before the 
rise of Mohammed when there were Christians in Iran, 
many of them Nestorians, but at least not pagan. Yet 
there are to be seen in this art heritages common to 
Mohammedanism, Judaism and Christianity. The Old 
Testament stories especially filtered through to the Mos- 
lem world, and from time to time missionaries have left 
their imprint on Persia. Thus we find angels as a fairly 
common motif in Persian art, and indeed there are some 
scholars who suggest that the manner for representation 
of angels in the Jewish mind arose out of the Babylonian 
captivity, where the Jews must have seen many repre- 
sentations of spirit figures with wings. Centuries later, 
despite the condemnation of any art which sought to 
represent human or animal figures that universally dis- 
tinguished Mohammedan orthodoxy, Persian Mohamme- 
dans, in this as in many other things, were never too 
orthodox. They continued to paint and model birds, ani- 
mals, people, angels. They continued to drink wine. 

It would be totally misleading to pick out of an im- 
mense exhibition like this single objects for extensive 
discussion. Here are three floors, each with many gal- 
leries, full of hundreds, thousands of exquisite specimens 
of human achievement in every conceivable genre: paint- 
ing, tileemaking, weaving (both rugs and textiles for 
other purposes), ceramics, metal work of the utmost 
diversity, stone, stucco, wood, leather, calligraphy .. . 
there is scarcely a medium which these natural crafts- 
men did not at the one time explore. 

But I would single out one or two of the finest rugs— 
rugs valued at such fantastic prices as a million dollars 
apiece—the wonderful “laughing” horse in bronze, some 
of the almost startlingly modern miniatures, some of 
the very early bronze pieces reminiscent of Etruscan 
work, and designed with startling freedom and quality. 

Harry Lorin BINSSE 
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MEDICINE SHOW. There is a great deal to depress 
the observer in the new production, Medicine Show, 
which Carly Wharton and Martin Gabel are putting on 
at the New Yorker Theatre. 

There is also much to educate him. The reactions of 
most intelligent playgoers is about the same. First, an 
immediate mental repudiation of the pictures presented. 
Then, a dawning suspicion that there may be a good 
deal of truth in the showing. Finally, the inevitable 
cornered refuge: “Anyway, it can’t happen here!” And 
again the corroding doubt: “At least it can’t happen 
here very often. Such cases as these must be among 
the poor whites down south.” 

An old reporter like myself remembers the long 
rows of human beings—varying only as individuals, 
almost uniform as types—which for years have stood 
in the clinic lines of our hospitals, and have been helped 
and often cured. Do not let us forget that detail. We 
may also recall the existing rule in many of our big 
hospitals that every consulting expert on the staff must 
treat free one in every three of his patients. 

It would seem as if we could not do much better than 
that, in a city of millions of inhabitants. We remember 
the admitted fact that many take advantage of clinic 
service who could afford to pay for treatments. Also, 
that doctors are often the last creditors their patients 
pay, and that many who can afford to pay let the bills 
go unpaid. We know that every doctor yearly charges 
off a number of bills he knows will never be paid. While 
we are about it, most of us can remember doctors who 
have given us or our families service for which money 
alone cannot pay. 

Even while these memories and reflections go through 
our minds, we are following that dreary procession on 
the New Yorker’s stage. It is odd how our brains try to 
find excuses for their hopeless condition. So often it is 
due to their ignorance, we tell ourselves. They are care- 
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less, stupid, incredibly foolish. They delay or do not take 
at all the steps which would have checked their diseases 
in the beginning. 

The dreary procession continues to file before us, and 
the figures that drop from the tongue of the stage statis- 
tician chill our blood. 250,000 preventable deaths in this ; 
country every year! Oscar Saul and H. R. Hayes, the : 
authors of the so-called play, have no mercy on us. : 
Neither has the accompanying music of the production, 
which is full of discords, like the discords of life today. 
One wonders why one has come to anything as depress- 
ing as this. Not for pleasure and amusement, certainly. 

To learn? Perhaps. To find out what one can do to 
correct these abominable conditions, if they exist? Let 
us hope so. Education would do a lot in the way of 
prevention. The study of hygiene in all schools would 
help the good work along. We hear with sudden grati- 
tude that Congress proposes to appropriate and spend 
millions every year for medical help and education 
among the poor. 

We hear and accept without question the statement 
that with all this need of medical help, thousands of 
young doctors cannot make a living. We hear one of 
our finest institutions, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, severely criticized, and again we are mentally in 
arms. Our eventual reaction is that the institution is 
superb, but that there are individual unworthy members. 

We have time for all this mental work, for there is 
no play on the stage before us. What we are seeing is 
a cross section of life. We go out into the night with a 
firm resolution to look into this whole matter of Ameri- 
can medical treatment and to do something about what 
is wrong. As entertainment, Medicine Show gets a zero. 
As propaganda, it is almost a hundred per cent effective. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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@ Procure a copy of the “Handbook of the Apostleship of 
Prayer.” It contains a detailed explanation of the League, 
its practices and advantages, spiritual benefits and Indulgences. 
Price, 12 cents. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road 
New York, N. Y. 
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FILMS 





IRENE. There is an echo in this production of a graceful 
form of theatre which has all but disappeared, the musi- 
cal comedy which was both musical and comic rather 
than cacaphonous and vulgar. Unfortunately it is just 
an echo, for the bloom is off the well remembered story 
and melodies, and only the memorable Alice-Blue Gown 
remains unfaded. Herbert Wilcox has imparted a light- 
hearted dignity to the piece, but it is a dignity which 
attaches to the charmingly passé. There is change 
neither in the tempo of the music nor in the plot as a 
pert Irish girl succeeds as a clothes model and captures 
her employer’s heart. Mistaken for a member of the 
Irish nobility, Irene goes through a lavish pretense as 
an advertising stunt for the shop, but the resulting com- 
plication is solved by the Cinderella device of having her 
marry her boss. The musical portion of the film is rather 
casually handled, with the exception of a technicolored 
sequence, and this lack of balance is chiefly responsible 
for the ordinary flavor of the whole. Anna Neagle dis- 
plays an unsuspected range in leaping from solid char- 
acterizations of Victoria and Edith Cavell to that of a 
capricious colleen, but more noteworthy support stems 
from the comedy efforts of Roland Young and Billie 
Burke. Ray Milland and May Robson are effective, and 
there is a nostalgic quality about the film which en- 
hances its moderate adult appeal. (RKO) 


DARK COMMAND. The routine remarks about open-air 
drama do not apply to this superior thriller which turns 
up a novelty in characterization capable of giving light 
and sh°‘iow to obvious adventures. The background of 
the plot is familiar enough, Kansas during the Civil War 
period, but the action deals with a sinister sidelight on 
the struggle. When he has been defeated for the post of 
Federal Marshal, the versatile villain urganizes a band 
to prey on the Blue and the Gray alike, while teaching 
school in the daytime. His loyal wife turns on him only 
after he has razed the town and he is killed in a stirring 
finale. Raoul Walsh has brought to light all the basic 
elements of entertainment which are buried in horse 
opera and has raised them to new significance by intelli- 
gent handling and a slight application of history. Walter 
Pidgeon is excellent in the unorthodox réle of the raider, 
and Claire Trevor and John Wayne make virtue triumph 
with more than customary credibility. In spite of its 
production values, however, the film addresses itself 
frankly to patrons of its type and it must be taken on its 
own terms for complete enjoyment. (Republic) 


BUCK BENNY RIDES AGAIN. An unsympathetic spec- 
tator might describe this as an aggravation of Jack 
Benny’s familiar radio show since it contains all the 
elements long drawn out. It is simply a series of situa- 
tions overstuffed with gags. In the slapstick conclusion 
the usual badmen are thwarted with the aid of a pet 
polar bear. Ellen Drew is decorative and the radio 
troupe, including Phil Harris, Rochester, Andy Devine 
and Dennis Day, contribute their separate talents to a 
jumble of indifferent family amusement. (Paramount) 


TWO GIRLS ON BROADWAY. This is a musical trifle 
which rings the changes on sisterly devotion when it is 
not beating out dance rhythms. The fortunes of a small 
town dancing act are divided when the heroine gives 
way to her more talented sister. The latter almost rushes 
into a loveless marriage with a playboy out of loyalty 
to her sister, but the tangled romance is finally set in 
order. Sylvan Simon has emphasized the musical trim- 
mings, and the dance routines of Lana Turner and 
George Murphy are the chief credit of the film. Joan 
Blondell and Kent Taylor are adequate in entertainment 
for adults. (MGM) THomas J. FITZMoORRIS 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON -HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus Borperinc on Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
@ offers your daughter: 
b atlas te Some cet bgt sate Sevens tate 


tive, Catholic. 

4. Sixty-eight acre campus 
2. Intellectual standard accredited by overlooking the Hudson. 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle §. Athletic field and sew 
States and Maryland. gymnasium. 


ilustrated booklet upon request. Sisters of St. Dominic 


HOLY CROSS COLLECE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


i 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 
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Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upow 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 
























































COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 


offers exceptional educational advantages. 








NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
MARYGROVE A Catholic College thot 


for Catholic Life and Catholic Leadership in the world 
as it is today. 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR, MARYGROVE COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








REGIS COLLEGE, WESTON, MASS. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts with fall 
Dower to confer degrees. Standard courses leading to Ss degrees, Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science (curricula in Household Economies and in 
Becrotarial Science). For Catalogue, address: THE REGISTRAR. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


@ Catholic College for the Higher + et of Women. Conducted by 

ligious of the Holy Child Jesus. _Soesepenates poy! the laws r' ine 
State of Pennsylvania with vower to confer Degrees in A and Sciences. Resi- 
dent and non-resident students. 11 miles ‘trem Phitedelel 4 Main Line, P. RR. 
Fully Accredited—Junior Year Abroad——T: : Bryn Mawr 14 








ADDRESS: THE REGISTRAR 
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NOTICES “oy0 i= 
6 cents per word, including 
wame and address. Payment to be made when sending 
Notices which must be in accord with policies ef AMERICA. 
Notice mast be received at America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, eleven days before date of publication.) 





MY UNKNOWN CHUM is still the best all-around 
book in the English language. New Edition (138th 
thousand) contains facsimile of original (1859) title page 
and the author’s preface. The Gift Supreme. $2.50 post 
free. From The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers, 
23 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 








EDUCATOR. Nationally known, experienced educator, 
with a varied background of school (Ph.D. plus), travel, 
research, teaching and administration, desires a teaching or 
administration post offering a cultural wage accompanied 
by comparative tenure. Costs associated with a growing 
family demand a new position. Bibliophulax, America, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





PLEASE send Catholic Magazine, etc., te John A. Lillis, 
455 East 14Sth Street, New York City, for distribution 
among non-Catholics. 





TRAVEL by water, rail, air, bus. Those contemplating 
trips should write or telephone Farley Travel Agency, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 1llth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (University 4-7606.) Highest references. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








LANGUAGES, home study courses in French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, Chinese or any one of 
the 27 important languages. The world-famous Lingua- 
phone Method, indorsed by eminent authorities. Write for 
free book, —_— Institute, 594A Radio City, New 
York, N. 








WANTED copy of THe CatHouic MIN» for 1939 Nos. 866 
and 876 of Volume 37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 
No. 2 of Volume 18; 1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 
No. 12 of Volume 12; 1909 No. 6 of Volume 7; 1907 No. 
13 of Volume 5. The America Press, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


MORE of the limitless opportunities open to a wired- 
for-sound society were unveiled last week. ... New York 
librarians, desirous of a higher salary level, conceived 
the idea of having their request for a raise sung over 
the telephone to the Mayor and members of the Board 
of Estimate to the tune of “Happy Birthday To You.” 
— collaboration brought the following ditty into be- 
ng: 

“We would like to have a raise 

And be paid for holidays: 

For the New York Public Libraries, 

We thank you and good day.” 
The effort, being a pioneer one, naturally encountered 
obstacles. A telegraph company refused to have its sing- 
ing girls deliver the message. Social predictors, however, 
believed the initial difficulties would be overcome and 
that in the near future most requests for salary increases 
would be sung over the telephone by telegraph company 
choruses. . . . One may envisage the employer-ear of the 
future glued to the phone and being filled with a dulcet 
voice, dripping with musical sorcery, announcing: “Jenny 
Jones wants a raise. She’s been with you many days. 
What she gets don’t pay for collars. All she wants is 
a few more dollars.” . . . It is not unlikely that the prac- 
tice will leap over into other fields. . . . Salesmen may 
enlist the aid of musical messages to soften the savage 
breasts of buyers. ... Lawyers seeking paroles for clients 
may have Governors sung at. . . . In close local elec- 
tions, songs may be poured over the wires into the ears 
of voters. ... 


It was also demonstrated that the wired-for-sound so- 
ciety gives the private citizen a greater opportunity for 
stopping foreign wars than private citizens of other 
eras enjoyed. ... From a New York hotel, a Cleveland 
oil man, named Abe Pickus, put in long-distance tele 
phone calls for Mussolini, Winston Churchill, Count 
Ciano, Yakichiro Suma, Tokyo official, Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland, Virginio Gayda, Von Ribbentrop and Prime 
Minister Chamberlain. Pickus finally got Signor Farace, 
(or Farinacci; the name was indistinct on the wire) an 
aide of Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, on the 
phone. The following transatlantic conversation ensued: 
Pickus: I would like to talk to Mussolini or Ciano. 
Farace: Who is speaking? 

Pickus: My name is Pickus. I’m speaking from New 
York. Give Mussolini a message, please. 

Farace: What message do you want to give him? 
Pickus: Have Mussolini call a European conference of 
nations to stop the war. 

Farace: I will give him the message. 

Pickus: And another thing. I think it would be better 
if Mussolini didn’t talk so much war and talked more 
peace. 

Farace: All right, I know, I have everything written 
down. .. . Farrace hung up, and Pickus then got Willem 
Van Heenstra, a secretary to Queen Wilhelmina, in The 
Hague, whereupon another transatlantic dialog ran on 
as follows: 

Pickus: I have a message for Queen Wilhelmina. 

Van Heenstra: The Queen never comes to the telephone. 
Pickus: I want the Queen to call England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy to a peace conference. 

Van Heenstra: But that’s very difficult, you know, really 
rather difficult. 

Pickus: Over here we do things in a hurry. 

Van Heenstra: I wish it were possible. 

Pickus: If you don’t get busy there won’t be any Holland. 
Van Heenstra: Thank you. . 

But for the invention of the " telephone, Pickus could 
not have launched his peace campaign which cost eighty 
dollars. THE PARADER 








